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THE FIRST OF MAY: 
A RURAL SCENE ILLUSTRATED. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Y {ITERE is something so joyous in the breath 
of May, that the coldest and oldest heart 
cannot resist its influence; if the eye of youth 
kindles with twofold lustre at its approach, so 
does the dim gaze of age regain something of its 
olden brilliancy and animation as the youth of 
the year recalls the youth of life. 
May-day was once cclebrated throughout 


“ Merry England,” with peculiar zest and joy- | 


ousness, and is still, in some of the retired rural 
districts of that country, where the iron heel of 
progress has not yet trampled down all the 
pleasant usages of olden times, where a few 


| 


genial old curates, smitten with antiquarian | sorrows; yonder stands the sturdy blacksmith, | little heart flutters beneath her rustic boddice 


lore, foster among the peasantry the holiday 
observances of their ancestors. 

Let us essay a brief description of one of 
these festivals. The lads and lasses of a quiet, 
beautiful village, filled with quaint old houses | 
and immemorial trees, have sallied forth into 
the forest, and with sound of pipe and tabor and 
all sorts of mirthful cries, have escorted to the 
village green, and there reared aloft in triumph, | 
the tall May-pole, decorated with knots of gay | 
ribbons, wreaths and flowers, just as in the days 
of old Chaucer. 

Around this dearly-loved and honored symbol | 
of spring-time, gather the entire population. 
Here is the benevolent clergyman, whose pres- 
ence sanctions but docs not check the innocent 
mirth of his parishioners, perhaps accompanied 
by his buxom wife, the partner of his joys and 


WAS 


Way 


resting for once from the fiery toil of his forge ; 


| the honest husbandman, embrowned with labor ; 


the pedantic schoolmaster, proud of a “little 
Latin and less Greek,” but as happy ina holiday 
as any urchin who trembles at his rod; the ma- 


_ tronly housewife, with her promising brood ; the 
| sturdy, red-cheeked, rustic beau, and the blush- 


ing bride, with troops of boys and girls, young 
men and maidens. But who is to preside at these 
sports ¢ 

Lo! from among that bevy of smiling maid- 
ens, fairer flowers than those that decorate the 
May-pole, or blossom on their snowy boughs, the 
universal acclaim of her town’s-people has se- 
lected one, the fairest, the purest, the most mod- 


| with the elation of an innocent triumph. 


Now the joyous sound of pipe, viol and tabor 
hail her accession, and greet the auspicious com- 
mencement of her brief and joyous reign. The 
handsomest of all the village beaux advances 
and claims her hand for the first dance, and well 
may he be proud to lead his partner forth. The 
music sounds—the dance begins—the moments 
glide away merrily, O, how merrily ! 

With nightfall the May Queen will abdicate 
her throne, but no retiring monarch goes into 
exile with so light a heart. Thenceforth she 
| bears a charmed life—association will shed a 
halo round her young head, and if it come to be 
crowned with silver hairs, as it now is with spot+ 


est, to receive the crown, the insignia of one less blossoms, she will then give a sigh and 


day’s sovereignty, the emblem of power that 
constitutes her the May Queen. How her dear 
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smile to the happy memory of this hour, and 
recollect that she was once Queen of May. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CASTLE VANE—A YOUNG FISHERMAN. 
N the shores of 
Sussex, there is no 
object that fills 


with a deeper inter- 
est the eye of the 
tourist, both on ac- 
count of its pictur- 
esque aspect and its 
historical associa- 
than Castle 
Vane. At the pres- 
ent time it is a 
stately ruin, butyet 
\\ majestic in its de- 
cay. Time, while 
rending its massive towers, has also bound them 
together with strong net-work of vines of ivy 
and creeping plants, so that they stand like ven- 
erable age supported by the entwining arms of 
charity and filial love. 

The prospect from the eminence on which 
stands this noble ruin is varied and wide-extend- 
ed. Northwardly, the green vales and pleasant 
uplands of “Merry England” retire away till 
softly lost in the dissolving distance. To the 
east and west are seen turreted towns and ports 
with anchored shipping and defending fortresses. 
To the south is outspread the shining blue 
waters of the channel, broad and mirror-like, 
and bounded in the far southern horizon by the 
faint azure-gray line of the coast of Normandy. 
The glimmering sheen of the sun-lit channel is 
spotted with innumerable specs, some white as 
snow-flakes, others black as they presented their 
illumined or shadowy side to the eye. There 
are vessels of all sizes and characters, steering 
every one on a different course, some on errands 
of commerce, others bearing messages of war. 
Here and there among them goes a dark, mast- 
less craft, trailing a long cloud of opaque smoke 
after her along the air, and passing ship after 
ship with a speed which mocks them. 

Such is the present aspect of the scenery visi- 
ble from the cliff on which stands Castle Vane, 
on any bright morning in summer. But at the 
period of our tale, its features were somewhat 
different. No steamers then ploughed the chan- 
nel, and fewer vessels were seen dotting its ex- 
panse; while Castle Vane, instead of being a 
ruin, lifted its walls and towers and bristling 
battlements as high and proudly as any lordly 
castle in the land of England. 

Almost overhung by the castle was the small 
fishing port of Brighthelmstone, a hamlet of 
threescore huts, where dwelt a rude, but honest 
class of men, who subsisted by fishing in the 
channel. From the terrace of the castle one 
could toss a penny into the chimney-tops of two 
or three of the nearest cottages, though the 
dwellings were generally some distance apart, 
following the windings of a street around the 
curving shore of the cove. There was an air of 
neatness and thrift about most of the habita- 
tions, each having a small garden patch and a 
yard in front wherein to dry their nets and fish. 
If there was any superiority in the appearance 
of either of these cabins over the other, it was to 
be claimed by one which stood near the foot of 
the cliff, and close to the path which wound 
from the beach to its summit. This superiority 
consisted in its being whitewashed, and in hav- 
ing vines growing over the narrow doorway in 
imitation of an arch, beneath which were two 


tions, 
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wooden benches, from which, persons seated 
upon them had a pleasant view of the channel 
with its moving craft. That spot, also, wherein 
the other fishermen dried their nets, was by the 
proprietor of this abode made a flower-garden, 
while on the surrounding rocks were spread his 
nets and sun-dried fish. 

One evening in May, in the year 1650, about 
half an hour before sunset, a fishing boat came 
sailing into the cove from the channel, and 
steered directly for the rude landing in front of 
the cottage we have described. Its bow was 
shattered, and it was evidently leaking freely, 
and kept from sinking only by the extraordinary 
exertions of a young fisherman, who was its sole 
occupant, and who was bailing out water con- 
stantly as he approached the shore. At length 
the smack touched the beach, and with an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction the young man leaped 
on shore. 

The danger in which the boat had been was 
apparent to more than one in the village, and 
encouraging shouts had been sent to the young 
man’s ear, to keep up his strength and not lose 
his courage. Therefore, on reaching the land in 
safety, he found himself in the midst of some 
score of a group, composed of the fishers’ wives, 
of maidens, and of such old men as had given 
over active service. They looked at the shat- 
tered bow of the boat with surprise, and while 
some congratulated him with having got safely 
to land, others eagerly inquired how he had got 
so badly wrecked. 

“It is of no consequence, friends,” answered 
the young man, as he secured the boat to one of 
the posts of the pier, “accidents will happen at 
sea, you know.” 

This was said with a pleasant laugh; but his 
mother, who drew near to welcome him after 
the danger she conceived he had been in from 
drowning—for he had been seen by her a league 
at sea, struggling to save his boat, which he had 
so gallantly brought in—knew that the smile 
was forced and unnatural to his usually frank 
and open face. 

“There is something in this,” she said, shak- 
ing her head and turning to two of her particu- 
lar gossips, “there is something in this matter 
more than Guilford sees fit to tell.” 

The young man, having secured the craft high 
up on the beach and furled the sails, shouldered 
a pair of oars, and with a flushed brow, and a 
proud, defiant air, strode up towards the cottage, 
without regarding his friends, whom he left ex- 
amining the boat and wondering how it could 
have been so shattered unless it had been run 
into. 

“ That is it,” asserted an old fisherman, who 
had carefully examined the broken shearing 
“she ha’ been run into, an’ by a heavier craft 
than hersel’.” 


The young fisherman, having deposited his 
oars in the becket above one of the cottage win- 
dows, on the outside of the house, instead of 
going in, began to pace up and down in the lit- 
tle shell-covered walk before it. His eyes were 
restless and fiery, his attitude erect and warlike, 
and his heavy step seemed to fall to the sound 
of a trumpet. Something evidently had occurred 
to rouse in the bosom of the young fisherman all 
the pride, independence, and haughty resent- 
ment of the man; for beneath the fustian jacket 
may beat as much pride and sense of honor as 
beneath the ermine of a born noble. 

The appearance of the young fisherman was 


superior to that of young men of his class and 
occupation. This superiority did not consist in 
dress, for his clothing was as coarse and rude as 
that of any of his fellows; nor in the symmetry 
of his person, for there were in the hamlet as 
well shaped young men as he; but it was in the 
noble expression of his whole form and face. 
He looked like one born rather to command 
those with whom he daily associated, than to be 
merely their equal. This innate power in him 
they recognized, though it was never demanded 
by him, for he seemed wholly unconscious of a 
superiority of which all others in the hamlet 
were instinctively conscious. His face was 
handsome, and perhaps not less so for being 
browned by the sea winds till it was almost as 
dark as the Arabian. His eyes were black, and 
filled with intelligence and courage. As a sea- 
man he had no equal on the Sussex coast, of 
his age, all men acknowledged. As a fisherman 
he was skilled in the craft, in all its details, so 
that no one ever surpassed him in success. If 
other boats came back empty, Guilford Gra- 
ham’s was sure to contain some fruits of his 
skill and patience. In trials of strength and 
agility in those holiday sports which the youths 
of the hamlet used to indulge in, challenging to 
competition some inland village, he always 
came off victor. For filial obedience in support- 
ing a widowed mother, for manly protection of 
his beautiful cousin, Anne Graham, for his fast 
abiding as a friend, and his reverence for holy 
things, Guilford was an example to all the 
young men on the coast. His popular manners, 
his constant cheerfulness and good nature, made 
him a general favorite; and many a pretty 
maiden sighed in her heart for the love of the 
handsome Guilford. 

“What aileth thee, my son ‘” asked his moth- 
er. “Something hath gone across thy temper, 
and made thee vexed,—tell me what is the mat- 
ter with thee ¢” 

He stopped in his fierce walk, turned, and 
taking both her hands in his, he pressed them 
with affectionate respect, and looking her in the 
face, would have spoken ; but some strong emo- 
tion rising, checked his utterance, and tears 
filled his eyes and ran down his cheeks. He re- 
leased her hands, dashed the glittering drops 
from his face, and would have walked away, 
when she gently held him. 

“Nay, Guilford, you must come and sit down 
in the porch and tell me what has happened. 
Tears in my brave boy’s eyes! Ah, something 
heavy has pressed upon thy soul this day, to 
force tears from thee!” 

“ Come and sit down, mother, and I will tell 
thee,” he said, after a moment’s internal struggle. 
“You are wise and discreet, and may be able to 
advise me. But you will not despise me when 
you shall know all my rash folly ?” 

“You must first prove to me that you have 
been rash or foolish, who were never known to 
be so,” said his mother, who, though humble in 
station and poorly attired, seemed to be, as he 
had said, a wise and discreet woman; being a 
person of that plain common sense, so much 
oftener found in low conditions of life, than in 
the more artificial circles of society; and to her 
influence was owed, doubtless, his superiority, — 
for it is the woman that forms the character of 
the growing man, and her plastic hand leaves 
its impression on every moral outline. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A NARRATIVE OF INTEREST. 


Tue young man had led his mother to the 
wooden bench beneath the green arch that 
spanned the humble doorway, and there, shel- 
tered by the growing foliage, he said to her: 

“Mother, when you have heard what I have 
to say, give me your wisest counsel. If I were 
to act, led only by my own impulses, I can see 
plainly that I should do a greater evil than has 
been done to me. You remember with what 
buoyancy I left this morning to go on my daily 
fishing cruise ?” 

“Yes, and spoke of it to Anne before she 
went to the castle. Methinks I never saw you 
look handsomer or appear happier.” 

“ And well might I have looked happy, dear 
mother; I had just seen and spoken with Lady 
Catharine !” 

“ Yes, it always makes one cheerful to see her 
sunny face, boy.” 

“Ah, dear mother, you know not how the 
sunshine of her face penetrates to and warms my 
heart. In her presence I feel a joy—a bliss—a 
happiness, that I experience at no other time. 


The sound of her voice thrills to my inmost soul. 
I feel that I could worship her, and adore the 
very flower crushed by her footstep.” 

“ You should not speak thus, my boy; it is a 
sin to worship only God.” 

“ And the Virgin?” 

“That is not so certain, my boy,” she said, 
gravely but doubtingly ; “but if we may worship 
the blessed Mary, we may not worship earthly 
maidens.” 

“T can see no harm in adoring one so fairand 
good as the Lady Catharine, dear mother,” an- 
swered the young fisherman, with enthusiasm. 

“You should not think of her, my son, for 
your words and looks make me fear.” 

“No evil can come of honoring and delighting 
in Lady Catharine, dear mother. She always 
speaks to me so graciously. The day, you re- 
member, when I succeeded in saving the noble- 
men who were driven on the coast in a French 
barque, she told me she only wished that she 
could have had a brother who could have done 
this; and ever since then, although it is a year 
ago, she has always seemed to speak to me with 
a peculiar kindness.” 

“One of them that you saved was her uncle, 
Sir Harry Vane, and she feels grateful. My 
son, do not think of the great; their words are 
air, and their smiles deceit and guile. If you 
go on thinking so much about every smile and 
word a noble lady gives you, you will do some 
foolish thing. Forget the Lady Catharine, boy, 
and if you must think of fair maidens, which is 
natural enough for a youth of four-and-twenty, 
let it be of those of thine own station.” 

“ There are tales of noble maidens being loved 
and won by lowly youths, mother,” answered 
Guilford, with a certain light of hope and daring 
sparkling in his fine eyes. 

“And only in tales are they won—never in 
reality and truth, my son.” 

“We will not talk of this now, mother. Hear 
what I have to say to thee touching what hath 


happened to-day.” 
“That is what I would most listen to.” 


“ After I had embarked this morning for the 
channel grounds to fish, and when I had got out 
to the rocks over which we cast our lines, I 
lowered my sails and proceeded to fish as usual. 
It was a cloudless day, and the fish swam too 
deep for my hooks, and so I lay back listlessly 
in my boat, and amused myself, as I love to do 
when I am rocking alone in my boat out on the 
A hun- 
dred craft similar to my own were riding gently 
upon the undulating waves, and here and there 
could be seen a tall ship with triple towers of 
white canvass, crossing from England to France 
or from France to England. But these objects 
soon wearied my eyes, which very shortly rested 
upon the cliff and lordly tower that soars above 
our little hamlet. Its castellated angles and 
battlements were figured in strong, dark lines 
against the blue sky, and it seemed the proper 
home of the noble lord who dwells there.” 

“You speak of our Castle Vane, my son.” 

“Yes, mother. As my eyes rested upon it, I 
could not but recall its fairest inmate; for I 
never behold it that I do not think less of every 
one it contains than of the Lady Catharine. To 
my imagination she seems the only dweller 
there. Nay, do not frown, mother. As I was 
gazing on the castellated piie, I recalled, not 
only the lovely face and form of Lady Catha- 
rine, but the time when we first met. Do you 
remember it, dear mother ?” 

“Nay, Ido not mind such little matters. It 
was so long ago thou shouldst scarce remind it.” 

“T shall never forget it. It isa delight for 
me to recall it, and a joy to talk of it. It was 
five years ago only. Iwas then nineteen, and 
it was my birth-day fete; and on that occasion 
you had presented me with a new jacket, and 
cousin Anne had ’broidered for me a gay cap.” 

“Ah, well do I recollect the jacket and cap; 
and how gallant you looked in them, my boy.” 

“ After supper I was going to a dance at ‘Tim 
Dowlin’s, in honor of his pretty daughter Peggy’s 
marriage, when, as I was crossing the road that 
leads from the beach round by the mill, in order 
to reach Tim’s before dark, I saw a horse com- 
ing towards me at full speed along the old Sus- 
sex road. On it was a young girl, who had lost 
all command of the animal, who, with the reins 
flying, was evidently running away with her. 
She did not shriek, nor speak a word, but as she 
approached me she cast on me such looks of ap- 
peal for succor, that, regardless of danger, I 
threw myself with both hands upon the horse’s 
head, and dropping to the ground, let him drag 
me several yards before he could be checked 


bounding sea, with gazing about me. 
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At every leap forward he made, I expected to 
feel his iron hoofs crushing into my chest; but 
the beauty and imploring looks of the lovely 
girl, which seemed to appeal to me as her last 
and only hepe of life, gave me courage, and 
strength; and at length I brought the horse's 
head and knees to the ground, and held him 
with a power of muscle that I have never felt 
the possession of since, until she got from the 
saddle unharmed. I then released my hold of 
the horse, whe furiously bounded away like the 
wind. My next thought was of the young girl 
I had been instrumental in saving. She sprang 
towards me, grasped me by both hands in the 
warmest manner, and with eyes filled with tears, 
and smiling with gratitude, she said with emotion: 

“* How can words thank you! How can any- 
thing I can express, young stranger, recompense 
you for the risk of life you have run for me Yr 

“JT need no thanks, lady,” I said to her, “ the 
consciousness of your safety is all the reward I 
can ask or wish for.” 

“As Imade her this answer, I looked, dear 
mother, with wonder upon the extraordinary 
beauty of her face. I had never imagined there 
was such loveliness on earth. She was about 
fifteen years of age, but with the charming rich- 
ness of form of one two or three years older. 
Her eyes were a soft azure, that rivalled the 
bending blue of a summer sky on the sea. Her 
hood was thrown back, and _ her golden tresses 
dishevelled by the swiftness with which her horse 
had sped with her in his mad flight, and I was 
completely bewildered with the glory of her 
beauty. 

“* Will you tell me,’ she said in tones that 
have never ceased to echo musically in my soul, 
‘to whom I am indebted for saving me from a 
painful accident, or perhaps a dreadful death ? 

“Tt is no matter, lady; my name is nothing; 
it is humble, and if spoken, will be forgotten by 
one so noble as thou art. 

“* Dost thou know me then? she asked, with 
a smile of surprise. ‘I have not been here be- 
fore since I was a very little child’ 

“I do not know thy name, lady, but I see that 
thou art one of the high born of the land. I 
would, for thy sake, that he who has served 
thee to-day had been thy equal. Shall I remain 
near thee, as it is growing late, till thy party 
comes up, I asked of her, something gloomily, 
too, I fear, for I then, for the first time, my 
mother, felt what it was to be born of low de- 
gree. ‘To gaze upon one so fair and good, and 
so made to be loved, and feel that I could never 
be more to her than as a common hind—this— 
this made my cheek kindle and my heart sink.” 

“Guilford, thou art too ambitious; be con- 
tent to be what thou art, or thou wilt be a mis- 
erable man. Thou canst not change thy nature. 
Nobles are born nobles—fishermen are born fish- 
ermen. Do thy duty in what thou art.” 

“Tt is well to talk, mother, but that does not 
make one’s wretchedness and consciousness of 
debasement the less.” 

“Go on with thy story, for I never heard all 
this before.” 

“No, nor other ear, save that of my cousin 
Anne ; and she listened to it with but little in- 
terest to what thou dost, mother.” 

“ Who was this maiden? am I right in guess- 
ing it to be the Lady Catharine, on the day she 
came up to the castle from London, where she 
had lived since she was a child ?” 

“Yes, mother. When I at length told her 
my name, she answered that hers was Kate 
Vane.” 

“Lady Kate, you mean ?” 

“No. She said plain Kate Vane; and this, 
with the pretty way she spoke it, made me like 
her. I saw she was not proud, although I told 
her I was a fisherman; for when she asked me 
to show her the way to the castle, and we walked 
on together, she asked me a great many ques- 
tions about the sea, and the fishes, and the way 
I caught them; and said, of all things, she 
should like to go out some day in my boat fish- 
ing with me. Well, after half an hour’s walk— 
the pleasantest half hour of my life, we reached 
the castle gate. The day had already closed, 
and the moon was shining brightly. The castle 
was in a scene of confusion and distress, and 
just as we entered, several persons with torches, 
on foot and on horseback, were coming forth 
talking so loudly that we understood from their 
words that the horse which Lady Kate had 
ridden had reached the castle, and that it was 
supposed she had been thrown and killed. But 
when she was seen and recognized, who shall 
describe the joy. I was quite overlooked in the 


first outburst of the surprise and delight of all, 
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and instantly withdrew. As I descended the 
path, I heard my name called by some one from 
the gate who had been sent for me, doubtless 
after Lady Kate had time to tell them to whom 
she had been indebted for her escape; but as I 
had no wish to be thanked by any other than 
Lady Catharine, I quickened my pace, and soon 
reached the road on the beach. Instead of going 
home, I continued my original route to Tim’s; 
and as I passed the spot where I had stopped 
the horse, I paused to recall the scene, her face 
and voice. As I did so, my eyes were attracted 
by something which sparkled in the moonlight. 
I picked it up from the ground, and with pleasure 
discovered that it was a broken ring. It had 
evidently been broken by her strong grasp upon 
the bridle, and dropped in two pieces from her 
finger when she alighted. It was a diamond set 
in a circlet of pearls. I pressed it to my lips—” 

“Daring boy!” said the mother, half pleased 
at his gallantry, yet half disapproving, knowing 
as she did the dangerous tendency of such emo- 
tions, when once awakened in the bosom of a 
lowly born youth towards a high-born maiden. 
She sighed while she smiled; but the smile 
passed, leaving a troubled air upon her calm 
and sensible face. “You returned the ring, of 
course, Guilford ?” 

“When next I saw her; but she bade me 
keep it, or rather offered me one in its place, as 
she saw I valued it as a memento; but when I 
told her I would prefer the broken one, found on 
the spot where I had first the happiness of seeing 
her, she told me I might keep it if I would.” 

“And when and where did you meet her ?” 

Only the next week after. I was coming in 
from the channel, and steered my boat closer 
under the castle than usual, for I thought I saw 
the form of a young girl on the white beach. I 
was not deceived. It was the Lady Kate, gather- 
ing shells. Upon recognizing me sailing past, 
she beckoned to me to land. I did so, for I 
wished to return the ring. She at once began 
playfully to chide me for leaving the castle so 
abruptly, without waiting to be thanked by her 
father and brother, and her friends for what I had 
done. I told her I did not wish to be thanked 
atall; but if any one was to thank me, one word 
from her was a world of thanks. She then told 
me that she had been riding with her elder 
brother, who was an Oxford student, then at 
home on a visit, ahead of her party, when a shot 
fired by him from his saddle at a heron, had 
caused her horse to take fright and run off with 
her. ‘My brother,’ she said, ‘followed me, but 
as I turned to the left, while he took to the 
right, he missed me; and but for you I should 
have been killed, for I could not have kept my 
saddle three minutes longer, as I was fast losing 
all presence of mind. You must come up to the 
castle and let my father know you,’ she added. 
But I told her that I was too lowly to be no- 
ticed by nobles, and that I was too proud to be 
compelled to feel their superiority. At this, she 
looked at me with a stare of beautiful surprise, 
and shaking her head she said archly: 

“*T fear you will be too proud to speak to me 
by-and-by.’ 

“O, no, you don’t understand me, lady.” 

“* Yes Ido, and what is more, I respect you 
for your feelings,’ she added. ‘I can conceive 
how one like you must feel when you are com- 
pelled to endure the superiority of others, who 
may, in reality, be your inferiors. But you will 
not find my father such a nobleman. He knows 
how to appreciate merit ; and as for my brother, 
I heard him say that he should find you out to 


thank you.’ 
“J then offered to her the ring, which, as I 


said, she permitted me to retain. Seeing that 
she liked the beautiful shells which were scattered 
on the beach, of which she had a basket full, but 
of indifferent value, I offered to bring her others 
from the king’s rock beach, where they are to be 
found with such rare colors. I then sailed to 
the beach and landed to take her basket, for our 
conversation had taken place while I was stand- 
ing in my boat, about ten yards from the land, 
when a young man, clad as a hunter, followed by 
a couple of dogs, came rounda jutting angle of 
the cliff. He was of ‘the middle height, well 
made, with long flaxen hair flowing on his 
shoulders, a brown moustache, and a fair, red 
and white complexion. He was exceedingly 
handsome, but an air of angry surprise which he 
put on upon discovering us, increased the dis- 
agreeable impression his naturally haughty bear- 
ing made upon me. I saw ata glance that he 
was a noble, and the exclamation of Lady Kate, 
‘my brother! told me who he was without 
further introduction.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A HAUGHTY INTERRUPTION. 

“Tne young nobleman,” resumed Guilford, 
continuing his narrative to his mother, in the 
green embowered porch of the cottage, “stood 
for an instant regarding first one and then the 
other of us without a word. He then strode up 
and said haughtily : 

“What and who are you that are so familiar 
as to hold converse with this lady, and with thy 
cap on, fellow”? With these words he struck off 
my cap to my feet, and one of his dogs taking it 
up, carried it off, tearing it with his teeth. 

“* Lord Wilmot, how can you be so rash!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Catharine, with a mingled ex- 
pression of pain for me and anger against him. 
‘ This is the young man, Guilford Graham, 

“* And who, pray, is Guilford Graham? he 
repeated, sarcastically. 

“* Have you forgotten the name of the brave 
youth who, at the risk of his own life, saved 
mine 

“*How should one remember every hind’s 
name? So, young man, you are the clown that 
risked your life and broke the jaw of the best 
horse in my father’s stud; for the horse came to 
the castle with his jaw broken as with a sledge- 
hammer, and we had to shoot him. You have 
ahand like Samson. But you did the thing 
well, though it cost a horse worth a thousand 
guineas.’ 

“* Brother, how can you speak of such a trifle, 
when my life was at stake ” 

“*True, but a discreet person should save one 
and not destroy the other. There, fellow, are 
four guineas! I dare swear thou hast not seen 
so much gold together before, and that it would 
take a year’s fishing to give thee in hand the 
same amount.’ 

“As he spoke, he threw the gold at my feet. 
I did not notice it. I had felt insulted by his 
manner as well as by his words, and by this act. 
I did not deign to glance towards him; but I 
looked in the face of Lady Catharine. Her eyes 
were alight with just resentment. She felt that 
I had been insulted, peasant as I was. 

“* Wilmot, why do you reward courage in 
such a strange fashion? One would fancy you 
had found in this young man a foe, rather than 
one to whom you owe a debt of gratitude.’ 

“* Gratitude to one like him! answered the 
young Lord Vane, with a contemptuous glance 
at the coarse apparel of Guilford. * I have paid 
him for his service in gold. What fault can he 
find? By the rood! it would seem, from the 
familiar manner in which I found him holding 
converse with you, Kate, that he presumed more 
than becometh a hind. Fellow, get into thy 
boat and begone; and think not, because chance 
hath made thee the mean instrument of saving 
a high born lady’s life, that thou hast gage there- 
from for speaking to her.’ 

“«He did but offer to collect shells for me, 
brother,’ said the Lady Catharine, reproachfully. 
‘I called to him. He is in no ways to blame.’ 

“«Then it is you Who are to blame, to de- 
scend to speak toa youth like this, who will 
boast in the ale-houses among his fellows that 
he hath held tryst with Lady Kate Vane.’ 

At these words, the eyes of the maiden flashed 
fire, but instantly filling with tears, she said: 

“* You are ungenerous, Rudolph.’ 

“In the meanwhile,” said Guilford, addressing 
his mother, “ I stood amazed and burning with 
indignation; and I really believe that if he had 
not been the brother of the fair Lady Catharine, 
I should have struck him to the earth for his in- 
sulting words to her. But finding that my pres- 
ence only made him more bitter towards her, 
and fearing a eollision, which might render it 
necessary for me to strike him in self-defence, I 
got into my boat, but taking the basket with me, 
resolved to redeem my promise to bring it to 
her on some more propitious day, filled with the 
shells she so greatly admired. I therefore made 
sail and left them upon the beach at the foot of 
the castle; but soon I saw them together mak- 
ing their way up the path to the gate-way of the 
round tower.” 

“ And then you made an enemy of young Lord 
Vane forever.” 

“Tt may be so. He soon afterwards left for 
Oxford, where he has remained the most of the 
time until three days ago, when he returned.” 

“Did you receive and take away the gold ?” 

“No; I saw him stoop and gather it up after 
I had sailed away. The obligation to me, 


therefore, on his part, remained in full force as 
at first.” 

“And hast thou seen the Lady Catharine 
since then, my son ?” asked his mother earnestly. 


“ Often and often, dearest mother; for it was 
not many days afterwards that I left for her 
upon the beach, while, from the terrace of the 
castie, she was looking down and saw me, the 
basket of shells, which I soon beheld her descend 
and take up. I have met her in the forest path ; 
Ihave seen her at the castle on gala-days; I 
have encountered her on the snowy beach by 
mooiulight.” 

“You meet the Lady Catharine by moon- 
light ? You say what oversteps the truth, I fear.” 

“Nay, mother, we have often met, and walked 
and discoursed together upon the glorious works 
of nature, the majesty of the sea, the mystery of 
the stars, the delights of friendship, the bliss of 
heaven, and upon everything good and beauti- 
ful. Ah, mother, it has been to me as if for the 
three years past I had been permitted to have 
companionship with an angel of intelligence and 
love. O, how she has elevated my soul, ex- 
panded my mind, enlarged my views, purified 
the gross in me, and cultivated the virtues, which 
knew not how to grow aright. If I am superior 
to what I then was, if Iam called by the villagers 
wiser and better than others, it is to her sweet 
teaching in those stolen hours which we have 
consécrated together to friendship.” 

“ Guilford ! you fill me with amazement. I 
tremble at what I hear you utter! Can all this 
be so? Yet it must be; you could not deceive 
me; and besides, I have now in my mind nu- 
merous little circumstances which the revelation 
on your part gives me a full explanation of. 
How wonderful it all is! You, my son—the 
son of an humble fisherman, the chosen friend 
and confidant of a noble and high born maiden, 
the daughter of a lord! It is difficult to believe 
it. Butit is said woman’s heart, when it chooses, 
looks not to title nor rank, nor dress, but for a 
kindred heart; and perhaps that, though one is 
born in the castle, and the other at the foot of 
the castle, the same spirit may be animating 
your bosoms. But the Lady Kate is young; 
she has seen but little of the world. She is 
hardly conscious of the impassable gulf that lies 
between you and her own high station. This 
romance, sweet and pleasant as it has been to 
you, must be broken. Her hand will be asked 
by some proud noble, and she will give it to him, 
and then she will be ashamed that she has been 
so foolish as to descend to your level. Trust 
me, my dear boy, this wild dream must be 
broken. Let me advise you to see her no more. 
Better for your own feelings that you withdraw 
now from an intimacy that cannot be perpetual, 
and which is so extraordinary, than wait to be 
cast off with infamy. She is now nineteen, and 
what pleased her at fifteen, may disgust her 


now.” 
“ You do not know her, my dear mother,” an- 


swered the young man, his handsome face light- 
ing up with generous warmth in defence of Lady 
Kate. “She feels no differently towards me 
now than at all other times. She will never 
give her hand to any noble of them all.” 

“This is a bold speech. Wouldst thou bind 
her to thyself, Guilford? If, in the innocence 
and frankness of her nature, she has given her 
regards to the humble youth to whom she feels 
she owes her life, are you so ungenerous as to 
take advantage of her gratitude, which, it would 
seem, is ready to give herself with it, in order 
that you may have the selfish pleasure of feel- 
ing that you are loved by a high-born maiden?” 

“Mother you do me injustice. You donot 
understand either me or the Lady Catharine. I 
have bound her by no pledges. I have dared to 
exact no promises from her. I have not thought 
of any happiness or consummation of our pure 
friendship, beyond the sweet bliss of the present 
hour.” 

“You arethen othrashandimprudent. You 
are wasting a gen? ous heart upon one who can 
never be more to yo.. than she now is, and she 
is wasting upon you ffections which can never 
find their fruition; for the natural tendency of 
such attachments as it appears exist between 
you and Lady Catharine, is a union by marriage, 
and to this result the opposite ranks you occupy 
in society must forever put a bar. You, there- 
fore, are doing her irreparable injury, and en- 
dangering the wreck of her whole life’s happi- 
ness, by encouraging by your continued presence 
in her society, a passion which can only end in 
sorrow, tears and wretchedness to you both.” 

“JT see—I see, dear mother! Your words 
have opened my eyes. I behold my position as 
you behold it, and am conscious that it is a false 
one. Mother, I will see her no mcre—no more— 
no more !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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WEN DELL 


Mr. Phillips is well-known in this community 
as a Boston man, from one of the old stock of 
citizens, and as a lawyer in our courts. He is 
about 40 years of age, possessing a fine com- 
manding appearance, and has of late become 
particularly conspicuous as the great gun of the 
“higher law” faction. He possesses, beyond a 
doubt, great power of moving te masses, more 
by his command of rhetoric, however, than by 
any logical process of reasoning. Like all zeal- 


An inflammatory handbill having been cir- 
eulated on Friday, the 11th ult., calling upon 
the citizens to meet in front of the State House, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M., relative to the fugitive slave 
excitement, a large concourse of people respond- 


ed to the notice but the authorities having very | them. 


judgment in cooler moments of retlection. 


| 


PHILLIPS. | 


ous partizans he often places himself in most | 
unpleasant positions, and in the heat of oratory 
utters sentiments that must outrage his better 
To 
satisfy the reader of this we have only to refer 
to the printed report of Mr. Phillips’s remarks 
before the meeting, relative to the Sims affair, 
which oceurred on Boston Common, a life- 
like sketch of which is given in this number of 
the Companion. 
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THOMAS 


his very humble negro has sprung up at 
once to be quite a lion, on account of circum- 
stances which are very familiar to all. 


Our | 


artist has given a likeness of him, sketched in | 


the court room, during his examination. Sims 
isa young person, and quite a spruce-looking 
“boy” of twenty-three years. In stature he is 
rather under the middle size, and weighs some 
hundred and thirty pounds. During his exami- 


nation he was very unconcerned, sleeping about 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING ON THE COMMON. 


properly refused to permit the “front of the 
State House” to be used for any such purpose, 
the crowd adjourned to the head of the Com- 
mon, from the steps of which, on Beacon street, 
the heated and over-excited orators harangued 
Our artist sketched the scene while Mr. | 


Phillips was speaking, and his person will be 
recognized as delineated in the engraving. The 
language ascribed to Mr. Phillips on this occa- 
sion we should be loth to put in print. 

As far as doing any real harm, the “higher 
law” advocates might as well have whistled 


SIMS, THE SLAVE. 


half the time; and in the room where he was 
confined, he amused himself with playing cards, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes with the offi- 
cers, who kindly consented to amuse him. He 
was constently beset, at such times as it was 
possible to approach him, by the fanatics, who 
wished to make a tool of him fur party purposes. 
Sims is married, and has a family, and left also 
in Georgia an aged mother. By this time he 
has probably reached Savannah. 


against the wind, as to have spent their breath 
in the ranting and threatening delivery of such 
speeches as characterized this and like oceasions 
relative to the same subject, for the mass of our 
citizens cannot be led away by the arguments of 
heated partisans 
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BOSTON POLICE. | 
Our artist has given in this scene a perfoct | 
representation of the city police, as they lately | 
a peared behind the line of chains, guarding the | 
court house, during the trial of Sims, the | 
slave. The prompt and efficient conduct of the 
city police force, under the direction of Marshal 
Tuk»y, during the late excitement, has been the | 
theme of general praise and commendation. — | 
They are themselves citizens, taken from our | 
midst, and are men of character and position, | 
and in a case of sudden or severe emergency, 
are to be fully and contidently relied upon.— 
Perhaps no city in the Union has so well organ- 
ized a police force as Boston. 


- 


BOSTON COURT HOUSE. 

The scene depicted below is that of the 
Court House and its surrounding scenery during 
the late trial, concerning the fugitive slave case. | 
A fow hot-headed people had suceceded in | 
arousing the lower classes of the populace, and 
the colored population, to sucha state of ex- 
citement that a mob was constantly anticipated 
and prepared for. The military were under 
arms at all hours, the various independent com- 
panies relieving each other at the post of dity, 
in Faneuil Hall, where they awaited the orders 
of the Miyor. Sims, the slave, being contined 
in the court house, where also his trial or exam- 
ination took place, this became the head-quar- 
ters of the excited multitude, and Court sireet 
and Court square were so througed from) morn- 
ing until night, during each day of the continu- 
ance of the case, thatzthe storekeepers in the 
neighborhood, many of them, were oliged to 
close their stores to business purposes. The 
throng vented their excitement in loud areu- | 
ments, and rabid gesticulations, but no actual + 
violence was attempted. | 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
IDA OF ATHENS: 
OR, 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


BY FRANCIS 4. DURIVAGE. 
——To live with fame 
The gods a!l!ow to many! but to die 
With equal lustre is a blessing Heaven 
Selects from all the choicest boons of fate, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows. 
Leonidas. 


Sf\ URING the heroic struggle of the modern 
i Greeks for independence, when the heart 
of every liberal throughout the world was beating 
with anxiety for the fate of the patriots, the 
defenders of Missolonghi found themselves 
leaguered by a powerful Turkish army. Mos- 
lem cannon had breached their walls; the 
ground about them had been mined by their 
antagonists; their ammunition was about ex- 
hausted ; their wounded were accumulating on 
their hands, and finally, to complete the horror 
of their situation, famine stared them in the face. 
Yet there was nothing left for them but to strug- 
gle to the last, for the foe was merciless, and 
capitulation would only bring death to the men 
and a servitude worse than death tothe women. 

In the ruins of an old church, a council of war, 
hastily summoned, was assembled by torchlight. 
Noti Bozzaris, the oldest living member of an 
heroic family, distinguished in the annals of 
Greece, the aged patriarch of Missolonghi, pre- 
sided at the council. Grouped around him were 
the wild and haggard faces of warriors clad in 
the picturesque garb of their nativeland. Some 
were gray-haired and bowed with age—others 
in the flower of manhood, or the vigor of youth, 
but all bore traces of hardship and suffering. 

The patriarch, with a trembling voice, coun- 
selled patience. Succor might arrive—he had 
no positive advices, but still hope and faith 
whispered in his ear. In the enfeebled state of 
the garrison, fighting was no longer practicable. 

Demetrius Pallicaris, a young Suliote, sprang 
to his feet when the patriarch had concluded. 

“Father,” said he, energetically; “I grieve 
to differ from you. But you are old. The 
snows of seventy winters rest on your venerable 
head. Resignation—fortitude—martyrdom—are 
the inspiration of your years: but we of hotter 
blood crnnot brook the course you counsel. 
What! shall we, in the flower of with arms 
in our han Is, sit here and starve death like 
rats inadungeon? Forbid it, Heaven! Forbid 
it, our ancestial fame! The memory of Mara- 
thon, of Platezea, of Thermopyle, speaks to us a 
different counsel. Our ammunition is almost 
gone—but we have yet our good swords. Our 
ancestors had no other weapons. With these 
we may cut our way through the ranks of Os- 
man; and open a path for our aged and our 
women to liberty and life. My voice then is for 
a sortie. Let us take the sacred standard of the 
cross, and this very night attack the foe. Your 
relative, the noble Marco, father, died in such 
an attack, but he died in the arms of victory. 
Remember that, father.” 

A young man, in a foreign uniform, followed 
Demetrius. Gerald Falconer was an American 
of wealth, who had abandoned the luxuries and 
endearments of home, to devote his sword and 
fortune to the Greek cause. The friend of De- 
metrius, he shared his opinions, and defended 
them eloquently. The sortie was decided on, 
and the council of war broke up. 

Within half an hour, a small but resolute band 
was collected in the shadow of the ruined church, 
that rose like a vast bulwark against the glorious 
summer heaven, now beginning to be lighted by 
the unclouded rays of the full and rising moon. 
The balmy breeze breathed through groves of 
olive and myrtle, and came laden with the sweet 
perfume of flowers. It was a night for lovers to 
wander arm in arm—it was a night for quiet 
converse—for peaceful contemplation—tyranny 
had willed it to be a night of deadly strife. 

Demetrius whispered to his young friend :—* I 
have sought my betrothed, my beloved Ida, but 
I found her not. If I should fall in the skirmish 
of to-night, and you survive me, seck her out, I 
pray you, and tell her that my last thoughts 
were of her. More than this ;—you are rich and 
independent, Ida is a poor orphan—her parents 
perished in this struggle. When I am gone, she 
will have no one to care for her. Promise me, 
that you will soothe her broken heart, that you 
will remove her from this scene of strife and bear 


her to your happy land. There she may cease 
to weep—happy she can never be while she 
survives me.” 

Gerald grasped the hand of his friend and 


gave him the required promise. Demetrius 
thanked him and turned to his command. 

“Every mo- 
ment is precious. Tread silently—and keep in 
my footsteps—when the moment is arrived, I 
will give you the signal to strike home. March !” 

Silently and swiftly, the little band of heroes, 
led by Demetrius and Gerald, issued from a 
crumbling breach, and keeping in the shadow of 
trees, and the hollows of the ground, approached 
the Turkish camp. Their attempt was so daring 
that no provision had been made against sur- 
prise. No sentinel was there to challenge. They 
burst upon their enemies as unexpectedly as the 
lightning sometimes streams from a single cloud 
upon a summer's day. 

At once all was uproar and confusion in the 
camp. Horsemen sprang to the saddle but half 
clad and armed—infantry collected in confused 
groups—artillerists rushed to their cumbrous 
cannon, half awake and bewildered—tambours, 
cymbals and horns suddenly broke the stillness 
of the night—and smothered groans attested the 
fatal fury of the onslaught of the Greeks. In the 
midst of the battle, a rocket fired by the hand of 
Gerald, mounted to the zenith like a shooting 
star, and then exploding scattered its crimson 
sparkles all over the face of heaven. It was a 
token to Missolonghi of the success of the sortie, 
and warned the inhabitants to follow the path 
of the victorious troops, and pass through the 
Turkish camp. 

Striking down a man at every blow, Demetrius 
cut his way to the tentof the Pacha, intending 
to surprise and slay him. But the Turk had 
been too prompt. At the first sound of alarm, 
he had vaulted into the saddle of his Arab steed, 
and summoning the faithful by his powerful 
voice, rushed to the charge and rolled back the 
tide of battle. 


* Forward, still forward, 
Man followed on man, 

While his horse-tails were dashing 
Afar in the van.” 


The shouts of “Allah!” and “ Bismillah !” 
rent the air. Before the devoted Greeks rose a 
tumbling sea of white turbans, lit by the flashing 
blades of scimetars, while on their flanks poured 


“ Forward, brethren,” he said. 


an irregular but deadly volley from the ‘Turkish 
infantry. The standard of the cross was cap- 
tured, and the little band of patriots, after fight- 
ing till all hope was lost, were driven into Mis- 
solonghi, which the Turks all but succeeded in 
entering. The old, men, women and children, 
who were preparing to fly, filled the air with 
lamentations as their last hope vanished. 

Demetrius sought the patriarch, and throwing 
down before him the fragment of his shattered 
blade, said, sadly : 

“Father, I have sought death, but I have not 
found it. When the standard was captured, I 
could fain have thrown away my life, but I was 
borne off in the tide of fugitives, and saved 
against my will.” 

“ My child,” said the old man, “murmur not 
against the decrees of Heaven. The best of us 
can only do his utmost-—the result is with a 
higher power than man’s will. Go to thy be- 
trothed—she needs thy presence, doubtless—she, 
at least, will not grieve at the failure of thy sui- 
cidal project.” 

Meanwhile the Pacha was seated in his tent 
upon a pile of cushions. An alabaster lamp 
lighted the rich interior of his military dwelling. 
He had laved the blood stains from his hands; 
his fatal scimetar had been returned to its jew- 
elled scabbard, and now, with the amber mouth- 
piece of his chibook applied to his lips, he was 
quickly inhaling and expelling wreaths of fra- 
grant smoke, musing perhaps on the delights of 
that paradise to which his fidelity to the cause 
of the Prophet had given him such an incontesta- 
ble claim. 

“ Well, Hassan,” he said, addressing an officer, 
who was standing respectfully before him, with 
his arms folded over his glittering vest, * thinkest 
thou the infidel dogs will renew their attack ?” 

“No, Pacha! we have them caged now—their 
fate is in your hands. But what shall be done 
with the prisoners ?” 

“They shall all die, by the beard of the 
prophet! At the hour of high noon to-morrow, 
see that their heads are stricken from their shoul- 
ders. They will be an acceptable present to the 
commander of the faithful. So may all the foes 
of the Sultan perish !” 

“ And must all die ?” 

“All? yes. Why this question ?” 

“ Because there is one whose extreme youth—” 

“T said all, Hassan,” replied the Pacha. “ But 
I confess I should like to see the being who could 
move your pity.” 


“Shall I bring him before your highness ?” 

Ay.” 

Hassan inclined reverently and disappeared, 
but soon returned bringing a Greek boy of slight 
and graceful figure and exceeding beauty. 

‘* Slave!” cried the Pacha, as the boy stood 
erect and with folded arms, before him, “ where 
is your reverence! know you in whose presence 
you stand 

The beautiful lip of the boy curled with a 
scornful smile. 

“Tam no slave,” he answered, “though a 
captive. Inever quail or stoop before the face 
of man. Do I know you? Yes—I know you 
as the assassin of my race—the oppressor of my 
countrymen.” 

“Intidel dog!” said the Pacha. “Know you 
the fate reserved for you ?” 

“I know not—I am a prisoner of war taken 
with arms in my hands—you may perhaps shoot 


me.” 
“* We do not shoot rebels,” replied the Pacha. 


“Tt is a waste of ammunition. No! there is a 
keener way of solving the mystery. That fair 
neck and the edge of the scimetar will be made 
acquainted to-morrow. Then thy body will be 
stripped and exposed on the publie highway till 
the hungry dogs devour it.” 

A sudden paleness overspread the face of the 
Greek—his dark eye closed, and he would have 
fallen, had not Hassan caught him in his arms. 

“ Your highness!” he exclaimed—* this is no 
boy—it is a woman.” 

“ Ah!” cried the Pacha with kindling eyes. 
“You are right—and a woman fit to be the light 
of the Sultan’s harem. But for my vow—but 
that I had sworn that all the prisoners should die, 
I would reserve her for myself. 

The Greek girl, for such she was, recovered 
the use of her faculties, and pushing Hassan 
aside, stood erect again and nerved herself for 
the termination of the interview. 

“You have betrayed yourself, fair infidel,” 
said the pacha, in a milder tone than he had 
before assumed. “The fear of death was too 
much for your nerves.” 

“You shall see that I know how to meet it 
with the firmness of aman. Ida of Athens is 
equal to her fate.” 

“ Now, by the beard of the Prophet! this is 
glorious news!” cried the pacha. “ ThofPart 
the betrothed of the dog Demetrius, the leader 
of last night’s onslaught. Wert thou as beau- 
te ous as the Prophet's loveliest houri, thou 
shouldst die. Away with her, Hassan. The 
prisoners die at noon—remember!” 

“ To hear is to obey,” was the answer of Has- 
san, as he led the unfortunate Ida from the Pa- 
cha’s presence. 

At the approach of the appointed hour, in the 
centre of a square of Turkish infantry and cav- 
alry, and in the presence of the Pacha and his 
mounted staff, a block was prepared, attended 
by an executioner bearing a ponderous scimetar, 
the instrument of death. Within the 
and on the left of the executioner, stood the 
handful of doomed Greeks, among whom Ida 
was conspicuous by the beauty of her features, 
her dress, and her heroic bearing. 

Before the executioner had received his orders 
to commence his savage work. the sound of a 
bugle was heard, and an officer, advancing to 
the Pacha, announced the arrival of two mes- 
sengers from Missolonghi, the bearers of a flag 
of truce. The Pacha immediately ordered them 
to be set before him; and in obedience to the 
command, Demetrius and Gerald, mounted on 
fine horses, rode up to the Turkish commander. 
A faint ery escaped the lips of Ida as she recog- 
nized her lover. 

“Pacha,” said the latter, “I come to treat 
with you for the ransom of yon boy.” 

The Pacha smiled bitterly. 

“ What interest,” he asked, “do you feel in 
that—that boy?” 

“ He is the son of a friend,” faltered Demetri- 
us; “I would save him for his father’s sake.” 

“ You will be sorry to learn, then,” said the 
Pacha, coldly, “that on the hour of noon, he 
dies. Dog of an infidel!” he added, fiercely, 
“do not think to blind me. Yon is no boy—it 
is Ida of Athens—your betrothed. Ha! ha! am 
I not avenged ¢” 

“Pacha!” cried Demetrius, as the cold drops 
of agony stood upon his brow, “ you know me 


But she revives.” 


square, 


well; Iam your deadliest enemy—the sworn 
foe of your race. In the cities of the minarets 
the Moslem mothers are yet weeping for their 
first born, slain by the sword of Demetrius. 
Only last night I made your bravest bite the 
dust, and even yet my leadership may save 
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Missolonghi. Well—I offer you that hated life. 


Liberate yon captive, and receive me in her 
ace.” 
“ Pacha! be firm! listen not to his proposal !” 
ened Ida. 

“T hate thee, Greek dog!” answered the Pas 
cha, through his set teeth, “ but your death alone 
is insufficient to satisfy that hate. I would not 
have thee die till thou hast quaffed the cup of 
misery to its dregs. The means of wringing 
that proud soul is in my power. Your beloved 
dies. Remain and witness her death, or go back 
to Missolonghi and tell them when the shadows 
begin to fall to the east, Ida of Athens is no 
more.” 

* At least,” said Demetrius, “ you will permit 
one last word to the prisoner ¢” 

“Granted,” said the Pacha, “ for it will only 
add to the agony of both. But be brief.” 

Ata motion of his hand the ranks opened, 
and Demetrius rode into the hollow square. 

“ Ida,” he said, ina melancholy voice, “ our 
days of happiness are numbered. Greece, I fear, 
is fallen—our dream of felicity and glory is dis- 
pelled. I came here to die for you.” 

“T could not have purchased life at such a 
sacrifice,” replied Ida. “Go, dearest, we shall 
mect in a better world. Go and tell them at 
Missolonghi that Ida is happy in dying for her 
country.” 

“Ida! there is one hope,” whispered Demetri- 
us. “This barb is fleet as the very winds of 


heaven. Your foot and sinews are light as the 
gazelle’s. Spring up behind me, and away! 


They can but kill us—and it will be so sweet to 
die together.” 

In an instant the lithe Greek girl was on the 
horse, her arms around her lover’s waist. With 
the bound of a panther the fleet animal sprang 
forward with his double burthen. 

Gerald was beside them. 

“Fire!” shouted the Pacha, rising in his 
rups, as he headed the pursuit. 

A rattling volley of musketry instantly fol- 
lowed the command, but the confusion of the 
soldiers, and the bounds of the flying horses 
disconcerted their aim. Winged as the wind, 
the Greek horses sped upon their way, and the 
lovers and their friend were soon in Missolonghi. 

That night, in the same ruined church which 
had been the scene of the council of war, the pa- 
triarch united the hands of Demetrius and Ida, 
before the rained altar. The ceremony was 
brief and suited to the crisis. The bridegroom 
was armed to the teeth, and the bride, unveiled 
and unadorned, wore yet her Amazonian attire. 
A yataghan hung by her side, and a brace of 
pistols were stuck in the silken sash that encir- 
cled her slender waist. 

“The gates of Missolonghi are opened,” said 
the patriarch ; “the foe will soon enter. Go, all 
you who are yet able to meet them. Your only 
hope is to cut a way through their ranks with 
your good swords—to remain is to perish.” 

“ But you, father—what is reserved for you?” 
asked Demetrius, anxiously. 

“The crown of martyrdom, perhaps,” replied 
the old man. 

“Come with us!” cried Ida. “ We will place 
you on a horse and bear you off in safety.” 

“ Daughter,” replied the old man, “ it were vain. 
I am tottering on the brink of the grave—the 
effort alone would kill me. Leave me here— 
the church where I worshipped as a child—where 
I have ministered as a priest, is the fittest tomb 
for Noti Bozzaris. Farewell, my children, and 
may Heaven bless you.” 

The clash of arms interrupted further remon- 
strance. Demetrius and Gerald mounted their 
steeds, placing Ida on another horse between 
them. Thus disposed, and surrounded by devo- 
ted friends, they rushed to meet the advancing 
foe, now pouring into Missolonghi through the 
open gate. A furious battle ensued, but the 
handful of Grecks cut their way out into the 
open country. 

Meanwhile the infuriated Moslem inundated 
the city. Afew, who, like the patriarch, had 
refused to quit the place, retired fighting to the 
church, where they ranged themselves with their 
venerable leader, before the ruined altar. 

“ Bravely done, my friends,” said the patri- 
arch. “We have done our utmost—we have 
struggled to the last—another blow is vain. 
Hither come the oppressors and destroyers of 
our nation, to sacrifice us at the altar of our 
faith. And here they shall meet their reward. 
In the vaults of this church lie a store of gun- 
powder. Behold, the match is burning in my 
hand—the train lies at my feet. Let us com- 
mend our souls to Heaven—our hour has come.” 
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The patriarch and his followers were still 
‘kneeling, when the Pacha and a portion of his 
troops burst into the church. 

“ Kill every man!” shouted the fierce Moslem. 
“ Spare neither youth nor gray hairs, but destroy 
them utterly, in the name of the Prophet.” 

The church was filled with savage men—rank 
on rank rushed into the sacred enclosure—even 
some of the spahis pushing their snorting horses 
forward in their thirst for blood. 

At this moment of anticipated triumph, the 
Greeks rose from their kneeling attitude—a 
spark of fire gleamed at the altar’s foot—a 
rushing sound ensued, then an awful burst of 
subterranean thunder, hurling victor and van- 
quished, Mussulman and Christian, priest and 
soldier, to destruction. 

Demetrius and Ida had turned to look their 
last upon their late abode, when the earth shook 
beneath them with sudden thunder, and a vast 
volume of smoke and flame, filled with frag- 
ments, material and human, told the awful story 
of the patriarch’s vengeance. 

“ Now there is nothing left to linger for,” said 
Gerald. “ Ride forward, my dearfriends. Mis- 
solonghi has fallen, but her foes have perished.” 

Often did Demetrius and Ida, when seated at 
the hospitable fireside of Gerald Falconer, recur 
to this scene, and when, after the battle of Nava- 
rino, they returned to their country, they erected 
a simple but striking monument to the memory 
of the Patriarch of Missolonghi. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ]} 
BREATHINGS OF AN ISOLATED HEART. 


BY J. MCLEOD. 


How sweet is all nature when spring is appearing, 
And warblers melodiously sing in the grove ; 

To the heart that is unclouded with sorrow, how cheering 
To hear the birds wantonly chanting their love! 


0, blest is that man who can listen with pleasure, 
O, blest is the eye then undimmed with a tear ; 
O, happy the heart unbereft of a treasure, 
Than diamonds more scarce—than existence more dear. 


That heart may be calm as the deep flowing river, 
That noiselessly rolls to the fathomless sea ; 

But sorrow, alas, is my portion forever, 
The gem I most value mine never can be. 


Though Eden was mine, with its scenes so enchanting, 
Though riches and beauty around me did twine, 
I'd still be unhappy, this plighted heart panting, 
Nay, bursting for one who can never be mine. 


But had I this jewel such beauties possessing, 

While sojourning here I would nothing more crave ; 
I°d envy no mortal, for with such a blessing, 

Time sweetly would glide till I lay in my grave. 


0, God, if *t is sinful thus fondly to love her, 
Thou gavest this heart, and ‘tis formed to adore ; 
Thou mad'st her too perfect, and ah! I can nevor 
Forget her till time shall with me be no more! 
Winthrop, Me., April, 1851. 


LITTLE VEXATIONS. 


To great evils we submit, we resent little 
provocations. I have before now heen disap- 
pointed of a hundred pound job and lost half a 
crown at rackets on the same day, and been 
more mortified at the latter than the former. 
That which is lasting we share with the future, 
we defer the consideration of it till to-morrow: 
that which belongs to the moment we drink up 
in all its bitterness, before the spirit evaporates. 
We probe minute mischiefs to the quick; we 
lacerate, tear, and mangle our bosoms with mis- 
fortune’s finest, brittlest point, and wreak our 
vengeance on ourselves and it for good and all. 
Small pains are more manageable, more within 
our reach; we can fret and worry ourselves 
about them, can turn them into any shape, can 
twist and torture them how we please :—a grain 
of sand in the eye, a thorn in the flesh only irri- 
tates the part, and leaves us strength enough to 
quarrel and get out of all patience with it:—a 
heavy blow stuns and takes away all power of 
sense as well as of resistance. The great and 
mighty reverses of fortune, like the revolutions 
of nature, may be said to carry their own weight 
and reason along with them: they seem unavoid- 
able and remediless, and we submit to them 
without murmuring, as to a fatal necessity — 
Hazlitt. 


WHITE AND BLACK. 


A white man, not long since, sued a black 
man, in one of the courts of a free State, and 
while the trial was before the judge, the litigants 
came to an amicable settlement, and so the 
counsel stated to the court. 

“ A verbal settlement will not answer,” replied 
the judge, “it must be in writing.” 

“ Here is the agreement, ‘in black and white, 
responded the counsel, pointing to the reconciled 
parties, “ pray, what does your honor want more 
than this ?”’—Anickerbocker. 


” 


LABOR. 
Labor is life! °Tis the still water faileth ; 
ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark _ assaileth ! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


A WOLF ADVENTURE. 


ATEXAN’S STORY. 


BY L. N. BURDICK. 


T was towards the close of one of those hot, 
sultry days so peculiar to the southern cli- 
mate, that a company of five or six old trappers 
and hunters were congregated together, some 
smoking, and others lounging, half asleep upon 
the benches on the broad stoop or piazza of a 
little tavern near the village of Henderson, in 
the north-eastern part of the now State of Texas. 
The sun already tipped the edge of the western 
prairie, yet the air was almost stifling; not a 
breath of wind could be felt, and the heat was 
of the most oppressive kind. 

Just at this moment a man was seen approach- 
ing upon a large, powerful steed, covered with 
sweat and foum, and the traveller was sadly 
begrimmed with dust collected from his long 
ride. He proceeded immediately to the afore- 
said inn, and drawing up at the door, dismounted, 
and ordered his beast to be well cared for, after 
which he hastily brushed the dust from his limbs, 
and seated himself among the loungers on the 


piazza. 
“A warm day this,” said one of the men, 


removing the pipe from his mouth as he spoke. 

“Yes,” grunted, rather than spoke the 
stranger. 

“ Come a long way, to-day, I should think ?” 
continued the hunter, who seemed determined to 
enter into a conversation. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“From beyond the Brazos?” interrogated the 
inquisitive hunter. 

“Yes!” answered the stranger, nervously 
moving in his seat, as if he wished to settle him- 
self into a quiet sleep. 

“ Wall, you've had a hot ride over the prairie.” 

“ Yes,” and he closed his eyes. 

The rest had now grouped around to hear the 
conversation, and one of them, an old trapper, 
commenced ; 

“T’ve known hotter days nor these, though.” 

“Guess not,” interrupted the stranger, sud- 
denly opening his eyes, as if giving up his intention 
of sleeping, now there was so much talking. 

“But I have,” the trapper continued, “but 
two years ago this month, I was trapping, down 
on a fork of the Colorado, for beaver. One 
afternoon, about two o'clock, I skinned twelve of 
the critters, and left their carcases layin’ over a 
log. When I returned, in two hours, may I be 
chawed to death by a mink, if they hadn’t 
melted, bones and all, and the grease soaked 
into the ground.” 

“Don’t doubt it; don’t doubt it at all,” said 
the traveller, suddenly recovering from his fit 
and torpor into which he had seemingly fallen. 
“Tt aint nothing to what has happened to me 
to-day !” 

“Eh! what was it ?” they exclaimed quickly. 

“ Well, it's a short story, and if you wish it, I 
can soon let you know my day’s adventure” 

“Yes, let us hear it, certainly,” they all 
answered. 

“ Well,” he commenced, “I started about five 
o'clock this morning, from Ripley, and after 
pursuing the main track up the Brazos for four 
miles, 1 crossed the river, and struck straight 
across the open prairie. The sun had by this 
time arisen, and begun to cast its burning rays 
upon the plain. The heat soon became op- 
pressive, and as I rode along, I thought I had 
never felt it more. It happened that I had filled 
the canteen, which I always carry when travel- 
ling, with cold water from a spring close beside 
the river, before I attempted to cross the plain, 
or I should never have held out till I reached a 
small stream some fifteen miles from the Brazos, 
for before going a mile on my way, my thirst 
had become intolerable. My canteen was made 
of tin, and held about three quarts; but before 
I reached that stream, the water was all gone. 
Yet, the heat of the day had hardly begun ; so 
after resting for a short time, I took a long, cool 
draught from the limpid stream, then filling my 
canteen again with the pure beverage, I fastened 
it to the back of my saddle, exposed to the full 
glare of the sun, and mounting my horse, who 
was by this time so refreshed that it seemed as 
if a new spirit had been infused within him, I 
set off again on my lone road, in the direction 
of my destination. 

The sun had by this time reached the centre 
of the horizon, and the fierce rays that were 
poured down upon me, I shall never forget. 
The prairie had, not long since, been swept over 


by fire, and the tall grass had given way before 
the devouring element. I had continued thus 
riding along leisurely, buried in my own thoughts, 
without paying attention, exactly in which di- 
rection he was proceeding, until being startled 
by the sudden action of my horse; who pricked 
up his ears and commenced trotting a livelier 
pace in another direction, I looked up, and 
there, about one hundred rods to the right, were 
three large wolves, who were busily engaged in 
tearing the little meat that remained, from the 
bones of a buffalo. They were large, gaunt, 
and hungry looking animals, and as I looked 
up, and turned my horse in a more southerly 
direction, oue of the wolves espied me, and with 
a fiendish howl, started in pursuit, as likewise 
did the rest’upon seeing the course of their com- 
panion’s sudden departure. 

I had neglected bringing with me any kind of 
weapon, thinking it needless, as it is very unusual 
for one of these cowardly creatures to openly 
attack a man in daylight, but being pressed with 
hunger, and there being more than one of them, 
they made no hesitation in immediately pursu- 
ing me. I longed for my faithful rifle, that I 
might rid myself of my detestable enemy, but in 
my carelessness, I had set off on my lonely 
journey entirely defenceless. 

Tat once gave spurs to my horse, but he needed 
nothing but common instinct to acquaint him 
with the imminent danger he was near. The 
dust flew in torrents from his iron hoofs, as he 
thundered over the ground, and the foam flew 
in flakes from his distended nostrils. Few horses 
can equal him in a fair race, and well has he 
acted his part this day. But his speed could 
not last him long, at the terrible pace he was 
now going. I plainly saw the voracious wolves, 
now nearly fifty rods distant, come on with a 
long, steady gallop, their hot tongues lolling 
from their open mouths,exhibiting to my terrified 
gaze, long rows of white, sharp teeth. I knew 
that if they came up with me all would soon be 
over, and I again urged my horse to his utmost 
speed. How far it was to my place of security, 
I knew not, but I felt certain that there could 
be none in the immediate vicinity. 

Again I cast a glance behind me, and, as if to 
dispel every earthly hope, I discovered that one, 
the largest and fiercest looking of the animals, 
was some rods in advance of the rest, and now 
not twenty rods from me: his pace was un- 
slacked, and occasionally a short howl would 
issue from his throat. I in vain endeavored to 
urge my horse to a faster run, and depair began 
to seize hold of me. I looked again; with a 
triumphant yelp the foremost wolf was rapidly 
coming up, followed by his more tardy compan- 
ions a short distance in the rear, their savage 
eyes fixed with a gleating look upon me. 

I had for the past few moments been ascend- 
ing a gentle acclivity, and as I arrived at the 
summit, I saw, scarce half a mile from me, a 
large stream. I suddenly became possessed 
with the idea that if I could only gain the river 
I should be saved, by rushing in and gaining the 
opposite shore in advance of them, and I dug the 
spurs into the flank of my weary steed, up to the 
rowels, and dashed onward, but one hasty look 
behind me completely dispelled the hope, for 
there, not ten paces from me, came my fierce 
enemy, followed by the others. The perspiration 
poured from me in a torrent, and the sun cast its 
burning glare full upon me. I was now within 
a quarter of a mile of the water, when the wolf, 
who had now gained my side, with jaws ex- 
tended, and the hot breath issuing from his 
mouth and nostrils, gave a spring upon me!” 

The stranger paused, and covered his face 
with his hands, as if to shut out from his imagi- 
nation the horrid sight. His listeners drew a 
long breath, and with open ears they anxiously 
awaited the continuation of the narration. 

“ What next; for heaven’s sake, stranger, how 
did you escape ?” 

The traveller looked up; 2 mournful shade 
was upon his countenance: with a firm, low 
voice, he proceeded : 

“ Gentlemen, my horse dashed aside, and that 
was the saving of my life, forthe wolf missed his 
aim, and my left hand was dashed around, 
hitting the canteen, which was suspended from 
the saddle, as it did so, and— 

“ What!” gasped out his hearers. 

“ As I did so,” he continued, unmindful of the 
interruption, “a new thought struck me. Inan 
instant I tore the canteen from its place, where 
it had been exposed to the rays of that torrid 
sun, and when, in another moment, the wolf 
made a second spring at me, I threw the whole 
of the contents upon him.” 


“ Well!” 

“ Why, gentlemen, the fact is, the water was 
boiling hot, and with a howl of agony, the 
blinded and scalded wolf made off in the direc- 
tion from which he had come, followed by his 
by his frightened companions !” 

The stranger paused, and with a sorrowfnl 
countenance sank back into his seat. Each old 
hunter and trapper gave an exclamation of 
astonishment, and rose from their seats and 
entered the bar-room. The stranger meanwhile 
proceeded to take an easy nap undisturbed by 
the voice of any inquisitive person, and although 
he tarried for three days at that hospitable inn, 
yet when he departed, he found his account all 
settled, and was urged to call, if he ever had 
occasion to pass that way again. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
WOMAN. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


0, woman! woman! with thy power to sway, 
How much of wisdom should direct thy way ; 
What pliant slaves we bend us to thy will, 
And if thou errest, think thee perfect still! 


Thy witching voice, the love-light of thine eye, 
From manly bosoms draw the tender sigh ; 

And captives all, we kiss the chains that wind 
Their silken cords our throbbing hearts to bind. 


Niched like some saint within cathedral shrine, 
To us as sacred is that form divine ; 

Thy soft reliance on our sterner care 

Fosters the love our hearts spontaneous bear. 


With such control, 0, let thine object be 

Our souls to fashion more and more like thee; 
And of thy gentleness bestow a share, 
Making our lives thine own peculiar care! 


MARCH OF LUXURY. 

It is said that American nabobism is eclipsing 
the European noblesse in the magnificence of its 
entertainments. We hear of a single soiree up 
town costing fifteen thousand dollars—of a party 
where one thousand dollars were paid for flow- 
ers, and of other like extravagances. The 
saloons of one . splendid mansion are described 
as being decorated and furnished far more gor- 
geously than the apartments assigned to queen 
Victoria when she visited the late king of the 
French, at Versailles. Well, what of it? If 
some of our men of wealth choose to ape the 
— and exclusive airs of the privileged 
classes abroad, whose business is it but their 
own? Midias has a special license from the 
gods to wear the ears of an ass. We hear that 
rules of precedence are about to be adopted by 
our aristocracy, similar to those by which the 
grades of society are marked out and regulated 
abroad. Pork will yield to cotton, and cheese 
will take the wall of tobacco—N. Y. Sunday 


Times. 


FRIGHTENED BY A COMET. 

A. D. 1712, Whiston predicted that the comet 
would appear on Wednesday, 14th October at 
5 minutes after 6 in the morning, and that the 
world would be destroyed by fire the Friday fol- 
lowing. His reputation was high and the comet 
appeared. A number of persons got into boats 
and barks on the Thames, thinking the water 
the safest place. South Sea and Indian stock 
fell. A captain of a Dutch ship threw all his 
powder into the sea that the ship might not be 
endangered, At noon after the comet had ap- 
peared, it is said that more than one hundred 
clergymen were ferried over to Lombreth, to re- 
quest that proper prayers might be prepared, 
there being none in the church service. People 
believed that the day of judgment was at hand, 
and acted on this belief, more as if some great 
temporary evil was to be expected. There was 
a prodigious run on the bank, and Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, as the head director issued orders to 
all the fire officers in London, requiring them to 
keep a good lookout, and have a particular eye 
upon the Bank of England.—Southey’s Common- 
place Book. 


A VALUABLE DOG. 

A Parisian gentleman having become anam- 
ored of Miss R , who resided at Anteuil, a 
short ride from the capital, almost daily paid 
her visits accompanied by his dog, who came in 
for a share of the caresses, and little dainty bits 
of good eating. This was during the absence 
of the father, who coming home put a stop to 
the visits of Monsieur. The dog however con- 
tinued his trips, and one day returned to his 
master with a bit of ribbon attached. A note 
was attached to his collar the next day an an- 
swer was returned, and everything was going on 
finely when papa discovered the arrangement. 
He‘paused for reflection and then wrote “ Come,” 
attached it to the dog and sent him home. The 
mandate was obeyed, the lover found not only 
the lady but the father ready to receive him, and 
in a few days the marriage was celebrated, A 
most excellent dog and a very wise father.— 
Courier des Etats Unis. 


NEVER HOLD MALICE. 
O, never hold malice! it poisons eur life 
With the hail-drop of hate, and the nightshade of strife ; 
Let us scorn what we must, and despise where we may, 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with the day. 
Eliza 
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DRAWING ROOM 


HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster has been too long and favorably 
known to the world to require any elaborate no- 
tice from our pen, but we have deemed that a 
life-like picture of this eminent individual, at the 
present time, while he occupies so prominent a 
place before the public eye, would possess extra- 
ordinary interest. During the whole career of 


his public life, Mr. Webster has never possessed 


| present hour. 
| from the late stand Mr. Webster took in behalf 


| 
| 


so much of the public love and respect as at the 
This feeling dates in its strength 


of the Union, when the vital principles of the 
constitution and the glorious bond of brother- 
hood that holds these free and independent States 
together, was violently assailed by the selfish 


and hot-headed demagogues who would delight 


to build up for themselves a fame upon their 
country’s ruins. The position Mr. Webster 
holds as Secretary of State, is one of high re- 
sponsibility and trust; but his eminence as a 
statesman, causes him to impart dignity and lus- 
tre to the position, while his noble disposition 
would scorn the idea of personal aggrandizement 


| to himself from this or any other public post— 


Beyond a doubt, Mr. Webster is the first of liv- 
ing orators, and there are few names on the 
scroll of fame, that are cherished in the past, 
which can compare with him, whether considered 
as alawgiver, or an orator. 
now 74 years of age, and though capable of 
performing much mental and physical labor, yet 
his frame shows the iron hand of time, and his 
noble brow is furrowed by years. Ourengraving 
is a drawing from a daguerreotype by J. H. 
Whitehurst, 349 Broadway, N. Y., and our artist 
has been most happy in getting an excellent like- 
ness of the Defender of the Constitution ; our 
readers will prize the picture. Mr. Webster has 
lately been among us, and at his farm in Marsh- 
field, and we are gratified to know that he is in 
the enjoyment of a usual degree of good health 
at the present time. 

Mr. Webster, as an orator, a profound think- 
er, a diplomatist and a statesman, stands upon 
the highest pinnacle of fame, but his crowning 
glory is his genuine American heart, his life-en- 
woven love of country. With the constitution 
of the United States, that type of our political 
existence, his name stands indissolubly united, 
nor can the mind dwell a moment on that great 
magna charta of our liberties, without inevita- 
bly beholding in the same glance the image of 
its expounder and defender—a stately presenco— 


“With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies.” 
TEARS. 

Tlide not thy tears; weep boldly, and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way ; 
*T is nature's mark to know an honest heart, by 
Shame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt 
In soft adoption of another's sorrow. Aaron Hill. 


Mr. Webster is | and more reverberating than they were a week 


| in the following manner : 


SPRING. 


It is spring; bright, gladsome, genial sprin 
We saw the last tattered vestige of old winter's 
white mantle melt from the hills but thee days 
ago, and now the light and fairy feet of April 
come dancing down the valleys, and the bright 
green grass springs up to mark where she has, 
trod. The blucbird from his perch upon the ap- 
ple-tree, sings out his deep-toned welcome to 
the sunbeams, and the oriole from the budding 


lilac, repeats in lighter strains his gratefulsong. . 


Everything looks brighter, and more blithesome, 
under the smiling influence of those perfect 
mornings, and those glorious days. ‘The shouts 
and merry laughter of the children are clearer 


ago; it seems as if gay young April caught up 


| their lightsome cries, and flung them back again 


in merry echoes. ‘The horses look bolder; the 
teamsters have thrown aside their otter caps and 
mits, and buffalo coats, and swing their legs 
about and crack their whips asif they drove old 
winter from their path. The butterflies are out, 
and the buds are swelling in the genial breath of 
the vernal year. Nature is waking up from her 
sleep, and everybody and everything is waking 
with her to begin the labors of another year.— 
Christian Citizen. 


THE WATER SPIDER. 


Forsaking the land, the sphere of action of its 
kindred, the little animal presents the strange 
paradox of a creature formed only to breathe 
air, residing habitually under water. Beneath 
the surface of still water it spins a web of silk, 
firmly moored by threads to aquatic plants. 
This it fills with air conveyed from its surface 
t usually swims on 
its back, and after coming to the surface, its 
body is enclosed in a bubble of air which it 
strangely retains in its progress, and which shines 
like a little ball of silver. Entering the diving- 
bell, the spider discharges this air, and again 
comes to the surface for more, until its house is 
filled with air. Here it watches the water in- 
sects, and even passes the winter, having first 
closed up the mouth of its abode.—Gosse. 


-- 

The mind has a certain vegetative power, 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it 
will itself shoot up in weeds or tlowers of a wild 
growth. 


fh, 
My > 


The citizens of New York, desiring to offer | as will be remembered, with a fine carriage and 


tothe present Secretary of State some slight 
testimonial of their respect and earnest friend- 


ship for his noble defence of the Constitution, as | has given a faithful picture of the vehicle and 


well as to express a full sense of his extraordi- 


nary carcer of usefulness as a statesman, and of | from the generous citizens of New York. 
his character as a citizen, presented him lately, | 


y 


HON. DANIEL WEBSTER’S CARRIAGE. 


sentors hy Wood, Tomlinson & Co., 410 Broad- 
way, N. Y., and is lined with the richest cherry- 
colored brocatelle, (a very thick figured silk 
goods), the lace, also of silk, was manufactured 
for the purpose from silk grown in this country. 
The mountings were of silver, and the sides 
wore ornamented with rich silver plate lamps.— | 


span of horses. Our artist in New York has 
seized upon the incident as one of interest, and 


horses, which have formed so appropriate a gift 


This carriage was manufactured for the pre- | 


ON, DEL. 


&, MASS 


The body of the coach was painted an mvisible 
green,—the whole presenting a plain, substan- 
tial and rich appearance. The carved work was 
elaborate, and when completed, the vehicle was 
pronounced the most elegant and finished piece 
of workmanship ever turned out in this country. 
The whole eost, horses and harness, was $2500. 
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of American river navigation, just as she is 
shooting out from her pier, and gathering way 


for her tip up the North River. 


oe 


The shore is 
seen ia bold relief where she leaves it, and many | 


—— — 


| objects are represented that will be familiar to 
the eye of those who have often travelled this 


routo. It is no exaggeration to say that the | 


finest steamors in the world are those which ply 


STEAMER ISAAC 


upon the Hudson River, and Europeans who | 
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ISAAC NEAT 


NEWTON. 


have travelled in this country, have expressly 
given out that this is the fact. Her length is 
345 fect, breadth, 404 foet, breadth over all, 85 
feet. She is 1450 tons burthen. She has a beam 
engine, wronght iron shafts and cranks, cylinder 


\ 


| 82 inches in diameter, and 12 feet stroke. The 
| Isaac Newton is the largest river steamer in the 
| world, and is commanded by Capt. William EL 
| Peck, a gentleman whose popularity and courtesy 
| are well known and acknowledged. 


| Oar artist has represented this fine specimen 
| 
| 


= 


The view presented to the reader, of this ren- 
dezvous of the gold region, on the Pacific, is ta- 
ken from the foot of Telegraph Hill, looking 
from Ringon Point and Mission Valley. The 
-fity is located about seven miles from the en- 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


trance of the harbor, and is given boldly in the 
middle foreground, while the harbor, with its 
imposing grandeur and beauty, covered with a 
forest of masts, stretches away in the perspective. 
| The foreground is characteristic and truthful of 


the neighborhood of the city, and the belongings 
of the gold country. Our artist has been main- 
ly indebted for his design to a lithograph pub- 
lished lately in New York by George W. Cas- 
eliar, and drawn on the spot by Henry Bain- 


We could not 


bridge and George W. Caseliar. 

possibly select a more interesting or valuable 
| subject for a picture to give our readers, than is 
| this engraving of San Francisco, a place which 
has drawn to it so many of our citizens. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE 


SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY: 


R, 


THE DISCOVERED TREASURE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

VnE sunlight which had made glorious the 
it autumn day, had already bidden good even 
to the valleys, and was slowly retiring up the 
verdant mountain sides, as Hugh Von Hesse 
and his son Alaric led down their flocks to the 
fold. A gentle breeze came winging from the 
distant waves, now burnished to golden splen- 
dor by the orb just sinking to theirembrace, and 
alighted with welcome upon the uncovered head 
of that venerable man, parting, and wafting 
backward the thin, white locks which fell over 
his furrowed brow. 

But though the old man’s brow was furrowed, 
and his scanty hairsilvery, a healthful ruddiness 
mantled his cheeks, his strong, muscular frame 
was erect, and his eye and step were scarcely 
less bright and elastic than those of the youth 
by his side. 
shepherd's crook, the other held a broad-brim- 
med hat of straw, braided by the ever-busy fin- 
gers of the good dame who had been the chief 
joy of his life. 

Cheerfully conversing, the father and son 
went forward, followed closely by the bleating 
flocks. Among the boughs of the trees, which 
here and there adorned the slopes and crowned 
the summits of the hills, wild birds were at ves- 
pers; while dews came noiselessly down and 
immersed the grass, that ever and anon tempted 
some fleecy one to linger behind its companions, 
and add another morsel to the day’s feasting.— 
Then responding to the well-known voice of the 
aged shepherd, as he turned with a summoning 
word, the laggard would hasten to join again 
the advancing herd. Thus they wended along 
the homeward way. 

So serene, so lovely was all the scene, so 
balmy and genial the atmosphere, that one 
might almost have mistaken the closing, for the 
beginning of the year. The old man was hap- 
py. Peace and content filled his heart, and re- 
flected themselves upon his benevolent face. 

Why should he not be happy? The anguish 
of going forth from under a kind, paternal roof 
to buffet with the waves of fortune, of saying a 


One sinewy hand grasped his 


long, perhaps a last farewell to all endeared 
things, the vain yearning after childhood’s dis- 
tant home, by separation made even dearer, he 
had never known. But year on year he had 
viewed the same scenes, and walked the same 
turf, upon which his infant eyes had looked, and 
his infant fect trodden. In yonder cot in the 
vale, where his ancestors of three generations 
had lived and died, he drew his first breath, there 
too, he hoped and expected to draw his last. 

He could take in ata single glance, what to 
him was the whole world,—for all that memory 
and hope held most dear was bounded by that nar- 
row circle. Time had only strengthened his at- 
tachment to his valley home, and he daily bless- 
ed the beneficent Being who had accorded to 
him a lot so pleasant. His days, from early 
morning to shadowy twilight, were passed upon 
the mountain watching his grazing flock; his 
nights within the cottage walls, where content- 


ment and piety dwelt, and where unwavering af- | 


fection illumined the scene. 

Yet had the sunshine and peacefulness of his 
existence been chequered by darkness and sor- 
row. Five times he had been made a father, 
and as often been called to lay the object of 
fondest hopes and tenderest love in the dark 
grave. But his last-born, his Alaric, the child 
of his age, had been spared to be his solace, the 
staff of his declining years, his second self when 
he should be no more—and the old man was 
happy, ay, very happy. That placid evening 
seemed to him a type of the evening of his days. 
Thus brightly, in an atmosphere of tranquillity, 
would set the sun of his existence. 

For some minutes before the sheep-cote was 
reached the old man was lost in delightful rev- 
erie, and made no response to the following 
words of his son, which fell on his ear, as mean- 
ingless though not unwelcome sounds. The 
flocks being secured, the two entered the cottage, 
where they were met by the wonted kind grect- 
ing of Dame Margery. 

“The day hath been like an angel's smile,” 
she said, “ yet, I bethink me, this hath not shut 
back from you weariness and hunger. So I joy 


ve are come home, and now let us to the supper 
in waiting, without delay.” 


Thus saying, she carried from the fire the new- 
ly baked oaten cakes, and the little family drew 
around the board on which was spread their fru- 
gal, but wholesome repast. With clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes, the old man besought a bless- 
ing, and they then ate heartily of the light bread 
and sweet butter, and drank of the goat’s milk 
which filled to the brim a large wooden bowl. 

The meal being over, Hugh removed his stool 
beside the hearth, on which a small fire was blaz- 
ing; for, though the day had been like sum- 
mer, there was since nightfall a chilliness in the 
atmosphere that reminded of autumn. There, 
with his temple resting against the chimney— 
which was of sticks plastered with clay—he sat 
with half closed eyes, while the fragrant smoke 
curled upward from the pipe in his mouth. 

The dame, having cleared the table, and fur- 
nished with a liberal supper the sagacious dog, 
which was by all regarded as one of their house- 
hold, drew her wheel to the opposite corner, and 
set it in rapid motion. The youth lay stretched 
upon the earthen floor, one hand beneath his 
head, while with the other he fondly patted the ani- 
mal at his side, and tenderly examined the limb, 
whose accidental lameness had for the past few 
days confined hinrto the house. 

As her foot moved quickly up and down to 
turn her wheel, and the smooth, wiry thread glid- 
ed through her fingers to the sound of the 
whirring fliers, Margery listened to the conver- 
sation which was going on between father and 
son, respecting the state of the flocks, and sus- 
tained her part, by an occasional remark or 
question. 

Thus was the evening passing at the cot in 
the vale, when suddenly the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard by its inmates, and, presently 
after, there was a rap upon the door. 

“Some belated traveller who seeks to spend 
the night with us,” said the old man; “rise 
quickly, my son, and adinit him.” 

Alaric obeyed, and gave entrance to two men, 


whose appearance seemed to denote them as | 


standing in the relation to each other of master 
and servant. The first was a tall. dark man, 
with bushy, black hair and eyebrows, a haughty 
and somewhat austere expression of counte- 
nance, and a bearing exactly correspondent.— 
He wore a suit of black, with a light cloak 
thrown over his shoulders; while the other, a 
shorter and considerably younger individual, 
was dressed in rich livery. 

“Good even,” spoke the shepherd, rising to 
mect his supposed guests, and inviting them to 
seats. 

The eldest of the two strangers acknowledg- 
ed the salutation, by a slight inclination of the 
head, moved forward, and availed himself of the 
proffered seat, while the other remained stand- 
ing near the door. 

“You are Hugh Von Hesse,” said the stranger 
gentleman, looking interrogatively into the old 
miin’s face. 

“ Hugh Von Hesse is my name, and I know 
not that I should shame to make the confession,” 
was the reply, in a calm, but somewhat wonder- 
ing tone. 

“ Most likely not,” rejoined the other; “ but 
being assured that you are the person I seek, I 
will at once proceed to the transaction of the 
business which brought me hither.” 


it in the hands of Von Hesse, who, after glanc- 
ing at the superscription, and breaking the seal, 
said, addressing the bearer— 

“ My eyes are dim; shall I command my son 
yonder to show me the contents, or will you, sir, 
do me that service ?” 


uttered, not a sound was to be heard within the 
cottage. The astonished listeners sat motion- 
less, with faces marble pale, and eyes wildly fix- 
ed on the stranger, who, having finished the let- 
ter, re-folded, and with an air of indifference 
tossed it upon the table. 

“ What is your answer to my lord?” he ab- 
ruptly demanded. 

“Then you are not he,” returned the old man, 
in a strange, husky voice. 

“I! of course not. Do you suppose if I were 
my lord himself, I could not have delivered this 
message to you by word of mouth, instead of 
committing it to paper? By the crucifix, but 
you are dull, old man.” 

“ True, true, you might have done so—and— 
and—you are—” 

“His lordship’s private secretary—since you 
must know.” 

“ Pardon; I only wished to assure me that 
you came from him.” 

“Do you take me for an impostor ?” question- 
ed the secretary, in a passion. “ Your eyes 
must be dim, indeed, if you cannot sec the seal,” 
and he pointed towards the letter enstamped 
with the coat of arms of the house of Windle- 
mere. 

“ Your pardon again,” murmured the agitated 
old man; “I hardly know what I speak. All 
this is so strange, so unexpected. Had my Lord 
Windlemere issued a claim upon the wife of my 
bosom, or the son of our love, I could not have 
been more amazed.” 

“ That’s nothing here nor there,” impatiently 
interrupted the other. “I’m for departing—so 
have done with talk that amounts to nothing, 
and if you have aught to say to the purpose, say 
it quickly. Will you cancel my lord’s demands ?” 

“Tt is impossible!” gasped the old man; “I 
am poor!” 

“ Lying in prison will not enrich you, I opine,” 
returned Lord Francis’s secretary, with a heart- 
less sneer. “ However, you can try the experi- 
ment if you choose. I shall convey your an- 
swer to my lord with faithfulness,” and the speak- 
er moved toward the door. 

“Stay one other moment,” entreated Von 
Hesse. “How far hence lives my lord—and 
where ?” 

“You must, of a truth, be ignorant enough, 
not to know that his lordship’s residence is at 


the villa Desne, on Ford, short four leagues | 


hence,” was the impudent answer. 


“Then will I see him on the morrow, and as- | 


certain upon what this strange claim is founded. 
Tell this to his lordship, and—” 
“ A spice of threatening works wonders some- 


times,” sneered the person addressed, without 


| granting the other time to finish his sentence.— 


Without a word, the stranger extended his | 


hand, received the missive, and opening, 

aloud: 

“To Hugh Von Hesse, Shepherd in the Valley 
Windlemere. 

“ Srr :—You are doubtless aware that the 
estate which your ancestors occupied, the same 
which you now occupy, did, and does, of right 
belong to my family and to myself, through 
whose indulgence, alone, you have been, during so 
long a series of years, in undisturbed possession. 

“As sole heir to the estates of my father, 
Lord Windlemere, lately deceased, I hereby de- 
mand that immediate payment be made to me 
of allrents which have been suffered to accu- 
mulate on the estate in question, since the same 
began to be tenanted by your ancestors; and 
that, hereafter, rents be annually paid according 
to general usage. 

“Francis, Lorp or WINDLEMERE.” 


For the space of a minute, not a syllable was 


read | 


He spoke as if to himself, yet audibly to all in 
the room. Then turning to the servant, he or- 
dered his horse brought to the door. 

“*Gyptian darkness!” he exclaimed, with an 
oath, glancing without through the opened pas- 
sage. “I apprehended as much,” he grumbling- 
ly continued, “ but knew that night was the only 
time in which to catch you off the mountain.” 

“Might you but be pleased to accept for your- 
self, your attendant, and your beasts, the best we 
have to offer, you should be most welcome to 
tarry the night with us,” said Von Hesse, with 
his accustomed hospitality. The other deigned 


: | merely to return a contemptuous “umph,” and 
So saying, he drew forth a letter, and placed 


left the dwelling. The tramp of the horses soon 
died in the distance. 

“What means all this?” asked Margery, 
whose wheel had been silent since the entering 
of the strangers. “Did I understand aright, 
that our home is not in truth ours, but another’s 
property ?” 

“To that effect is the claim of Lord Windle- 
mere,” replied her husband, “but whether we 
shall indeed be stripped of all, God knows! I 
mind me of the circumstances, as I learned 
them from my father, by which the valley estate 
came into possession of the family of Von Hesse. 
Scores of years agone, it formed part of the vast 
estates of the good Earl Windlemere, now iong 
sinee gone to his honored rest. 

“My great-grandfather, Hector Von Hesse, 
peace to his ashes, was a soldier. He once saved 
the life of his commander, the Earl Windle- 
mere, in a terrible engagement with the Span- 
iards, and received, as token of gratitude, this 


estate, secured to himself and heirsforever. At | 


his death, it descended to his eldest son, my 


grandfather. 
“T have heard my father tell, he could remem- 


ber the day, when his father was the wealthiest 
shepherd in all the surrounding country. His 
flocks covered all these hills. But while my 
father was yet a youth, there came war, and iny 


grandfather was summoned to exchange his 
crook for a sword. He disposed of his flocks, 
and put himself in readiness to fight for his king. 

“ But the very night before the day on which 
he designed to join the army, a marauding party 
ravaged this valley. My grandfather, in being 
the defence of those he loved, received a wound 
which struck him senseless, and which soon 
proved mortal. Neither the price of his flocks 
nor the title to this estate, was ever seen after- 
wards,—having doubtless been carried away or 
destroyed, at the time of the conflict which cost 
my lamented ancestor his life. 

“On the return of peace, my father applied 
to the then Earl Windlemere, to grant a renew- 
al of the lost title. But the eccentric, though 
kind-hearted nobleman, only recounted in the 
petitioner's presence, the valorous deed which 
had won the estate at the first, and smiling, 
threw hima purse of gold saying— 

“« There is your title! Go home—purchase 
flocks, and tend them, nor ever fear your right 
to Windlemere valley.’ 

* But the old earl is hence—a new and avari- 
cious heir has succeeded; and now, alas, for our 
valley home !” 

The voice of the aged man was tremulous as 
he ceased speaking. Margery wept full sore, 
and even young Alaric drew the sleeve of his 
coarse jerkin across his eyes. 

“ Let us not yield to despair,” said Von Hesse, 
in a tone more firm and cheering. A few hours, 
and I shall appear in person to my lord, and 
mayhap he will not be inexorable. Let us cast 
ourselves in trustfulness upon Him whose mercy 
is never-failing,” and he raised his eyes rev- 
erently. 

A fervent prayer was wafted above, and the 
family retired. Next morning, Alaric, for the 
first time, led forth the flocks alone; his father 
had already began the toilsome journey. 

Very long was that day to Margery, who sat 
by her distaff, hoping and fearing for the success 
of her lord’s undertaking. Often, as the day 
waned, did she turn her face towards the little 
window that looked down the lane, to see if he 
was not approaching. Nightfall was at hand, 
when the weary old man was seen wending his 
way with slow steps toward his home. Trem- 
bling with solicitude, Margery took her son’s 
hand and went forth to meet him. 

As they came near, the old man lifted his eyes, 
which were previously bent upon the ground, 
but spoke not a word. His haggard looks and 
speechless tongue told a mournful story,—there 
was no need to ask further. When the cottage 
was reached, and Hugh had been refreshed by 
a draught of milk, he related the events of the 
day. 

The newly-created lord of Windlemere at 
first refused to listen to any terms, but informed 
Von Hesse that his flocks—his sole dependence 
—would be forthwith seized, as payment, in 
part, of rent in agrears, and commanded him to 
vacate the valley without delay. Apparently a 
little touched by the old man’s pleadings, how- 
ever, the young lord at last retracted the sen- 
tence so far as to vouchsafe the offer of allowing 
the shepherd to continue his tenant, and pos- 
sess his flocks as in time past, on condition that 
quadruple rent should be annually paid. 

“Then you are not to be turned out from our 
home, my father, as we feared,” said the son, 


joyfully. 


““ Whether were it better,” returned the father, 
“to starve at once, or by piecemeal ?” 

“ Ay,” responded the mother, “starvation 
must be the end. Then why should we toil on? 
Why wear away our remnant of days in heap- 
ing coffers already full ?” 

“Thus said I within myself,’ rejoined her 
husband, “when my lord extended the offer; 
and yet, something whispered me to accept it. 
Possibly, the first payment might be met with- 
out greatly distressing us ; but the second would 
rob us, and the third—it were all the same if we 
become beggars to-morrow !” 

“Talk not thus, my father, my mother,” in- 
terrupted Alaric, with energy. “See, these 
arms were made to labor,” and he exposed a 
muscular arm as he spoke, “I am young and 
strong, I will go forth and exert myself for you, 
and, one day, these valleys and these hills shall 
be indeed ours.” 

“Ah, my dutiful son,” replied his father, 
“thou knowest not what thou sayest. What 
knowest thou of the world to which thou wouldst 
go? Where would be the guardian of thy in- 
experience? Where, too, would be the light of 
our home, and thou away? Boy, boy, utter 
those words not again—they but swell my 
misery !” 
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“ Nay, repeat them not,” sobbed Margery.— | tle distance, to conceal from his son the tears 


“ Never must thou leave us till death come, our 
only one! Dost think thy father could be hap- 
py even here, if, now in the days of his snowy 
hairs, he must lead forth the flocks alone? Dost 
think I could draw the thread all the long win- 
ter evening, and no Alaric to cheer me with a 
song? Dost think our food would strengthen, 
when thou mightest not partake ?” 

The lad said no more that night, but the next 
day, and the next, he urged his petition, till, by- 
and-by, it began to be viewed with greater favor. 
Ere a week elapsed, the project was discussed 
with calmness, and plans were devised for its 


execution. 
In a city ten leagues distant, there lived—at 


least, so faras was known to Hugh Von Hesse 
—a distant relative, whom in his orphaned boy- 
hood, the father of Hugh had befriended. At 
the latest accounts—which, however, were some 
years back—he was said to have adopted the 
profession of a broker, and to have become pos- 
sessed of ample means. To him, the father of 
Alaric applied for a situation in which his son 
might earn the means of assisting to extricate 
he father from his difficulties. 

In the utmost uncertainty, they passed the 
days that intervened between the letter’s des- 
patch and the return of the mail. The answer 
came. It filled the hearts of the parents with 
mingled gladness and sorrow. The proposition 
was accepted, and the young man was requested 
to come to town without unnecessary delay. 

The little preparations for the journey were 
soon completed, and the morning appointed for 
his departure arrived. On the last evening 
Hugh and Margery had sat late, attempting to 
warn their son against dangers, of which they 
were hardly less ignorant than himself. Noth- 
ing now remained, but to commend him to the 
protection of that Great Being, who careth for 
the humblest of His creatures, and bid him 
farewell. 

Sadly trying to the aged couple had been the 
last few days. Margery’s face had grown many 
shades paler, and, though no one saw her weep, 
her eyes were constantly swollen and inflamed. 
On the old man’s head, a score of years seemed 
suddenly to have alighted,—so careworn was his 
visage, so bowed his form. Social cheerfulness 
had vanished from that dwelling, and the few 
words spoken were uttered in subdued, mourn- 
ful tones, meet for the chamber of death. 

The family arose from an almost untasted 
breakfast. The father, in a voice rendered half 
inarticulate by emotion, read aloud an appropri- 
ate portion of Scripture, then they knelt in pray- 
er. Fervently did the old man supplicate for 
Heaven's guardianship to be over the child of 
his love, about to go forth into the cold world; 
and for its strength to be imparted to those who 
were to remain behind, and whose hearts would 
be bereaved by his absence. As an earnest that 
the petition had reached the throne of grace, 
the voice of the petitioner grew firm as he pro- 
ceeded, and when he arose from his lowly pos- 
ture, a placid, trustful smile played over his 
features. 

“T shall attend thee a little on thy way, my 
boy,” he said, taking his hat and cane. 

Alarie was to proceed as far as the neighbor- 
ing post-town. He raised the small bundle of 
apparel, which his mother had carefully tied in 
a clean linen kerchief, and turned to say the 
parting word. Now, for the first time, thoughts 
of his situation rushed upon him with full, al- 
most overpowering force. He felt how utterly 
wretched would be his lot, when pining for his 
far-off home, and the dear parents from whom 
he had never before been for a single day sep- 
arated, and to whose happiness his presence was 
so necessary. ‘The moisture gathered in his eyes, 
he could not speak, but returning his weeping 
mother’s embrace, left the cottage in silence. 

Slowly they walked down the lane—that aged 
shepherd and his son. When they reached th. 
stream by which the valley was watered, t.c 
former turned aside and said. -“ m7 
child, here, of these stones, would Iresr — sacen 
fold. Leave there thy burthen by tus woysi.c, 
and come hither. Now lay thou sic cornor svone 
that when thou art gone, I may Lav2 semewhat 
to look upon which thy nands uav2 wrought.— 
At each sunrising and sunsettiac. will I come 
and add a stone and litt a pre,er that you may 
one day dwel! peacetully ‘n this vale, as I have 
dwelt, and point your crildren to this pile, as a 
monument to the memory of the old man who 
fears that he is just now looking his last upon 
his only one.” 

His voice faltered, and he walked away a lit- 


which trickled down his cheeks. A moment af- 
ter, the lad called, “ Father.’ Von Hesse turn- 
ed and beheld him with a smooth, flat stone in 
his arms, the raising of which had apparently 
taxed his strength to the utmost,—its weight be- 
ing too great to permit him to stand upright.— 
There he stood, gazing fixedly toward the earth. 

“ What is it, my son ¢” asked the father, leis- 
urely approaching. 

“Tt seems a rusty iron box,” replied Alarie— 
“ How came it here? what can it be ?” 

“TI know not; but mayhap we shall see.” 

So saying, the old man stooped and attempt- 
ed to raise the chest, by means of a ring attach- 
ed to the lid, but rust had so nearly severed it, 
that when at the height of a few inches, it broke, 
and the mysterious box fell back to its recepta- 
cle in the solid rock beneath, with a heavy, clink- 
ing sound. It was re-lifted, and carried to the 
cottage, where, on being opened, it was found to 
contain a large amount of old coin, together 
with the long lost deed, conveying the valley to 
Hector Von Hesse and his heirs forever. 

Rejoicings and thankfulness reigned in the 
valley home. Never again would penury and 
want be seen at its door, or stern necessity 
threaten to force asunder its inmates. Thence- 
forth they might have inhabited a palace, only 
the cot in the vale was too dear to be forsaken. 

It subsequently appeared, from a confession of 
the repentant lord, that he had been prompted 
to the base act he had attempted, by his secreta- 
ry, who had found among the papers of the re- 
cently deceased nobleman, and in that gentle- 
man’s own handwriting, a detail of the bequeath- 
al of Windlemere Valley, and of the loss by its 
owner, of the instrument securing it to himself 
and heirs. It ended with a solemn charge to 
those who should come after him, that they 
should never take any unjust advantage of the 
latter circumstance ; but that the lands original- 
ly conveyed to Hector Von Hesse, in consider- 
ation of his valor, should be peaceably inherited 
by his family, throughout their generations — 
The secretary was doubtless instigated by the 
hope of large reward. 

Years afterwards, two bright-eyed children 
might often be seen on a fine summer afternoon, 
climbing up to spell out a rudely carved inscrip- 
tion, on a smooth stone that formed the apex of 
a pile, erected to mark the exact spot where the 
treasure had been so opportunely discovered, 
while an old man with a benign countenance, 
stood by, leaning upon a staff and murmuring 
blessings on their young heads. They were the 
Shepherd of Windlemere and his affectionate 
grandchildren. 


THE TEA PLANT. 


Dr. Junius Smith, of South Carolina, who is 
so sedulotisly endeavoring to introduce the tea 
plant into this country, says, in a recent com- 
munication to the press, that not one of his 
plants were lost during the last winter, though 
snow of several inches in depth lay upon them. 
They are well grown, and finely expanded, and 
he thinks permanently established. The ex- 
pense of the culture he believes will be less in 
the United States than at the East. They have 
no railroads in China, and the cost of the trans- 
portation of its tea over bad roads, some of it 
on the backs of men 800 or 1,000 miles on an 
average is equal to about one-eighth of its val- 
ue at the place of production. The Chinese and 
Hindoo live cheaply, and work for small wages. 
They perform much less labor in a day than a 
negro well fed cn the most substantial food, 
corn-bread vaucon. Taking therefore the 
greater value cf a day's work in America, the 
diminution in the cheapness and de- 
spatch of our railroads, the 
conclusion of tac .).2*:. is, that tea is to be- 
come a starls pio a: of the United States. 
The experimen! 13 we .th trying, and Dr. Sith, 
in setting tae cxam ue, has evinced a degree of 
enterprise worthy of praise.— Yunkee 
Natwn. 


BEAUTY. 

Deauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it ‘gins to bud, 

A brittle glass, that’s broken presently. 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead with an hour. 

Shakspeare. 


A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


Teach your children the elements of Christian 
Philosophy, the Bible, lessons of Love and Tem- 
perance, and Knowledge and Virtue and Faith, 
| and Hope and Charity, and you may turn them 
| out into the world without a pang of apprehen- 
sion, without a doubt of distrust or fear; they 
will never injure the state—Z/enry A. Wise. 


The blindness of the understandin® is as much 

to be pitied as the blindness of the eyes; and it 

is neither langhable nor criminal for a man to 
| lose his way in either case. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
A FRIEND. 


How sweetly do those little words 
Break on the listening ear ; 

What hallowed incense cast around 
The human heart to cheer ; 

To have one nearer than the rest, 
Whose thoughts and feelings blend, 

Linked by that pure and holy tie, 
A true—a constant friend. 


I do not mean the sycophant, 
All radiant with smiles ; 

Who, like the rainbow’s golden beams, 
Are lasting but awhile ; 

But one whose heart will true remain, 
In sunshine or in storm ; 

Influenced naught by tattling knave, 
Or sneering taunts of scorn. 


Who, when the storms of life shall come, 
Like ivy on the roof— 
Will ne’er release its holds upon, 
Or parting, stand aloof; 
But closer round its vines entwine, 
As if to shield from harm ; 
Till by the cold and chilly blast, 
Is rudely snatched and torn. 


This is the friend that I would have, 
No other will I claim ; 

For round this altar only kneel 
Those worthy of the name. 

°T was love like this that prompted one 
Whose life to man was given ; 

That after death his soul might find 
A sweet repose in heaven. 

Norristown, Pa., April, 1851. 


HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Let the young man remember, there is nothing 
derogatory in any employment which ministers 
to the well-being of the race. It is the spirit 
that is carried into an employment that ele- 
vates or degrades it. The ploughman that turns 
the clod may be a Cincinnatus or a Washington, 
or he may be brother to the clod he turns. It is 
every way creditable to handle the yard-stick 
and to measure tape; the only discredit consists 
in having a soul whose range of thoughts is as 
short as the stick, and as narrow as the tape— 
There is no glory in the act of affixing a signa- 
ture by which the treasures of commerce are 
transferred, or treaties between nations are rati- 
fied; the glory consists in the rectitude of the 
purpose that approves the one, and the grandeur 
of the philanthropy that sanctifies the other— 
The time is soon coming, when, by the common 
consent of mankind, it will be esteemed more 
honorable to have been John Pounds, putting 
new and beautiful souls into the ragged children 
of the neighborhood, while he mended their 
fathers’ shoes, than to have sat on the British 
throne. ‘The time now is, when, if queen Vic- 
toria, in one of her magnificent “ Progresses” 
through her realms, were to meet that more than 
American queen, Miss Dix, in her “cireumnay- 
igation of charity” among the insane, the for- 
mer should kneel and kiss the hand of the lat- 
ter; and the ruler over a hundred millions of 
people should pay homage to the angel whom 
God has sent to the maniac.—JZ/orace Mann. 


— 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
SONNET TO SPRING. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
Young Spring is here again with fragrant breath, 
And from her lap each tender flower she throws ; 
Bright nature wakes as from the sleep of death, 
Braiding her hair with violets, while the rose 
Breathes its rich incense on the gentle breeze. 
Again the hills put on their mantles green, 
The happy birds make vocal all the trees, 
Glorious on high the day-god gilds the scene, 
Bright leaps the stream, the sparkling fountaius play, 
Rejoicing nature hastens into life, 
Basking beneath the eternal eye of day, 
Wood, rock, and sky, are all with beauty rife: 
So by the might of Jesus, strong to save, 
Man shall awake to glery from the grave! 
Troy, N. Y., April, 1851. 


VALUE OF OLD ROPE. 


Among the numerous worn-out and often con- 
sidered worthless materials, which the ingenuity 
of man has discovered means of re-manufactur- 
ing, and rendering of equal value with the orig- 
inal substance, are old tarred ropes, which have 
long been in use at coal pits. Our readers will 


THE BRIDGE OF LODI. 
The victory of Napoleon upon the bridge of 
Lodi, may be considered among the most re- 
markable achievements that distinguished his 
military career. He was at that period in his 
27th year, and had but recently received his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the army 
of Italy. Within the brief space of thirty days 
from the opening of this, his first campaign, c 
had defeated the Austrians at Montenotte, Mil- 
lessimo, and Mondovi, and compelled them to 
evacuage Piedmont and retire to the opposite 
bank of the Adda. The Adda is a rapid and 
deep river, and is crossed at the town of Lodi by: 
a wooden bridge called the “ Bridge of Lodi.” 
On the left bank of this river the Austrians, un- 
der the command of Beaulieu, a veteran of °76, 
halted and posted themselves in all their strength. 
They planted thirty pieces of artillery upon the 
bridge, and stationed 12,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry upon the ground, to act in effective co- 
opggtion. With such formidable means of de- 
fence, nothing but instant death appeared to 
await any demonstration on the part of the 
French to force the passage of the bridge. Na- 
poleon reached Lodi in the afternoon of the 10th 
of May, 1796, attended by his best generals and 
choicest troops, and without hesitation resolved 
to assail the Austrian position. A few moments 
antecedent, he delivered the following laconic 
address to his soldiers:—“ Frenchmen! here is 
starvation, there is the enemy, beyond him 
plenty,—marcu !”—Headly. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


During the time of incubation, neither the 
cat, dog, animal, nor man, can approach the nest 
without being attacked. The cats, in particular, 
are persecuted whenever they make their ap- 
pearance, until obliged to retreat. But his 
whole vengeance is more particularly directed 
against that mortal enemy of his eggs and 
young, the black snake. Whenever the insidi- 
ous approaches of the reptile are discovered, the 
male darts upon it with the rapidiiy of an ar- 
row. dexterously eluding its bite, and striking 
it violently and incessantly about the head, 
where it is very vulnerable. The snake becomes 
sensible of its danger, and seeks to escape, but 
the intrepid defender of its young redoubles its 
exertions, and, unless his antagonist be of great 
magnitude, often succeeds in destroying him. — 
All his pretended powers of fascination avail 
him nothing against this noble bird. As the 
snake’s strength begins to flag the mocking bird 
seizes it, and lifts it up partly from the ground, 
beating it with its wings; and when the busi- 
ness is completed, he returns to the nest of his 
young, mounts the summit of the bush, and 
pours forth a torrent of song in token of victory. 
— Golden Rule. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
SALLIE. 


BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 
’'T was when the green grass graced the mead, 

And blossoms blessed the valley ; 
When warblers wedded in the wood, 

That I first saw my Sallie. 
The raven ringlets flowing low 
Around her polished brow of snow. 


And love, on rainbow-wings of bliss, 
Which soft as sighs did dally, 
On fairer cheek ne’er coaxed a kiss, 
Than that of my sweet Sallie. 
Her lips with rosy rapture shone, 
Like clouds round summer’s setting sun. 


Methought the gentle graces ne’er 
In finer form did rally, 
Nor heart did kindlier impulse rear, 
Than that of charming Sallie. 
Her eyes with lustre shone as bright 
As spangles in the sky of night. 


But ah! when autumn’s wand did wave 
O’er mountain, plain, and valley, 

The chilling winds swept o’er the grave 

Of my departed Sallie. 

And then there settled on my heart 

A sorrow that can ne’er depart ! 
Alexandria, Va., April, 1851. 


TO INCREASE BEAUTY. 

There is a divine contagion in all beauteous 
things. We alternately color objects with our 
fancies and affections or receive from them a 
kindred hue. 
“ Like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 

This principle pervades all nature, physical 
and moral: Let those who would trace an ex- 
pression of serenity and tenderness on a human 


be surprised when we inform them that out of 
this dirty and apparently unbleachable substance, 
is produced a tissue paper of the most beautiful 
fabric, evenness of surface and delicacy of color, 
a ream of which, with wrappers and strings, 
weigh two and a half pounds. It is principally 
used in the potteries for transferring the various 
patterns to the earthenware, and is found supe- 
rior to any other substance yet known for that 
purpose. It is so tenacious that a sheet of it 
twisted by the hand in the form of a rope, will 
support upward of one ewt.—Liverpool Standard. | 


LIBERTY. 


O, could I worship aught beneath the skies, 

That earth hath seen. or t ncy can devise ; 

Thine altar, sacred Lfherty, should stand, 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 

With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild, as fair, | 


As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 
Cowper. 


| face, watch a person of sensibility as he gazes 


upon a painting by Claude or Raphael. In con- 
templating a fine picture, we drink in its spirit 
through our eyes. If a lovely woman would in- 
crease her charms, let her gaze long and ardent- 
ly on all beauteous images. Let her not indulge 
those passions which deform the features, but 
cultivate, on the contrary, every soft affection. 
It will soon become an easy task, for one good 
feeling suggests and supports another. We in- 
voluntarily adapt our aspect to our emotions, 
and long habits of thought and feeling leave a 
permanent impression on the countenance.— 
Every one believes thus far in physiognomy, 
and acts more or less decidedly upon his belief. 
A fierce man often looks beautifully tender and 
serene when either caressing or being caressed, 
and deceives us like an ocean in a calm, which 
at times is “the gentlest of all things.”—Rich- 
ardson’s Literary Leaves. 
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GLEASOW'S 


THE YACHT 


On Tuesday, the 18th ult., a fire occurred in 
the grocery and tea store in the first story of the 
Assembly Building, Philadelphia, on the corner 
of Tenth and George streets. The fire burned 
through the stairway in the second story. which 
gave an impetus to the flame, and in a little 

- while the whole interior of the southern part of 


| 
\ 


AND FISHING BOAT. 


See Clanter IV. of the very interesting story of “ The Young Fisherman,” by F. 


< 


JEWS OF JERUSALEM. 


ftis remarkable that the Jews whe are bom 
in Jerusalem are of a totally different caste from 
those we see in Europe. Here they are of a fair 
race, very lightly nate, and particularly eifem- 
inate in manner, The voung men wear a lock 
of long hair on each side of the face, which with 
their flowing silk rebes, give them the appear- 
ance of women. The Jews of beth sexes are 


walk abroad, in their own houses they are to be 


Damascus. ‘The women are cevered with gold, 
and dress in brocades stiif with embroidery.— 
Some of them are beautiful; and a girl about 
twelve years old who was betrethed to the son 
of a rich old Rabbi, was the pretticst little crea- 
ture I ever saw. Her skin was whiter than 
ivory, and her hair, which was as black as jet, 
and was plated with strings of seqnins, fell im 
tresses nearly to the ground. She was of Span- 
ish family, and the language usually spoken by 
the Jews ameng themselves is Spanish—Cur- 
son's Visits to Monasteries in the Levant.” 


BIRD-HA'TCHING IN WINTER. 


We have a singular account of bird-hatching 
in the winter in the forests of Maine. Captain 
Thompson, of Bristol, discovered two pairs of 
birds, with nests, One containing 2 single young 
bird, and the ether three eggs, of the color of 
sparrow’s egys, but larger. ‘The birds are the 
size of a blackbird, the female of a light grav 
and the male gray, white and vellow. They 
were keeping house very comfortable, the cocks 
singing cheerfully as in summer. Many people 
visit them Who never saw birds of the kind be- 
fore in that region. We have not the exact date 
when the strangers were first: scen, but sappose 
it te have been im February, so that the egy from 
which the voung ore was hatched must have 
been Jaid in mid-winter. If Audubon were alive 
he would either tell us what birds they are, or 
make a yisit from New York to Maine to see 
the m—perhaps shoot them, out of love for the 


| art to which he gave so many toilsoime years— 


Clinton Barrington Banger 


the edifice was on fire. So dense was the smoke 
that the firemen were compelled to desist, and 
battle for a long period with the devouring ele- 
ment from the street. As soon as the smoke 


reached through the two stairways on Tenth 
street and on George street. 


| 
| 


| of gentlemen. 


public meetings and society rooms, but of late 
cleared away, the upper part of the building was | 


BURNING OF THE ASSEMBLY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Assembly Building was four stories in 
height, and was erected in 1834, by a company 
It was intended as a place for 


years it has been used for various other purposes, 


| such as exhibition balls, dancing academies, 


halls for exhibition of panoramas, etc. John J. 


A years ago, stapid monarch reign- 
ed over these United States—then in the whede 
earth, with the exception of Switzerland, there 
was not a single republic of any pretensions—- 
A handred gears ago the French lilies floated 


) over Quebec, Pittsburg and New Orleans. A 


bundred vears ago, the old French monarchy 


existed—the bastile reared -its accarsed twwers, 
exceedingly fond of dress, and although they as- | 
sume a dirty and squalid appearance When they | 


and Louis the fifteenth dallied with the infiumovs 
wantons, squandered sthjects’ money, and 


| bDlasphemed in his own person the nanre of nan. 
seen clothed in costly furs and richest silks in | 


E. Marvin. 


Fifty years ago cotton mills had, as * were, just 
been invented ; aud railroads, locomotives, and 
magnetic telegraphs, were practical’y unknown. 
Fifty years age there were searcefy tive rmiflions 
of people in the United States, and Ohio was 
almost as much of a wilderness as Ovegen is 
now. Fifty years ago Waslemgtem had just 
died, Jefferson was still living. bet none of the 
pubtic men now prominent were known te Civer. 
—Krchang paper. 
= 


A MADMAN'S ART. 


A madman was conveyed trom Be ten Bed- 
lam. They slept in the berergh, and he sas- 
pected whither they were taking hn. Ne rase 
In fore sunrise, went to Bedlam ,and told there 
that the next day he shaald bring them « patient, 
“but that in order te lead brine willingly. he had 
been persnaded thet bare mad, wecerdingsy 
shall come as the wadinan. bbe will be xery 
outrageous when yeu. seize him, but vow remst 
clap ou a straight waistcoat.” Accardingly che 
sane man was the re- 
turned home. He cotered fall of his 
relations and friends. tald the stary with exceed- 
ing glee, and tmediately relaysed into his 
ness. The other maa hada straight waisteout for 
four days besore be was excieanged —Southey’s 
Commonplace 


MUSIC. 
Masic is the silver hey of the fonntain of tears 
Where the spirit (iin tlh the brain is wild, 
est grave of tars 
Where the mo her's care, like a drowsy thild, 
laid. vsivey ta flowars . 


| 


i 


Ridgway, Esq., who now resides in Paris, was 
the owner of the Assembly Building, having 
purchased it in September of 1846, from Edward 


The workmen are already at their 
posts to repair the damages done by the devour- 
ing elements, and soon a new building will be 


erected. 
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DRAWING ROOW 
GOMPANION. | 


our NEXT NUMBER. 


“The coming nuniberef the C ion will contain the 
following ‘list of artidiet and illustrations. 


“The Coronet, or Tre Goldsmith’s Daughter,” a story, 
‘by Mrs Urve. 

“The Way Jack Setiled his Account,” a sea sketch, by 
Brivanvs Com, Jn 

“The Unibrelle Monder’s Fortune,” a true tale, by Mrs. 

“The Boomed Stirp—a Legend of Salem, in the Olden 
Time,” by Francie Durrvace. 

Fairy Song,” *by M. JEWRLL. 

“<The ‘April Wind” verses, by AMANDA M. Dovetass. 

Chilihood’s Tome,” lines, by Jonson. 

““My Forefathers,” verses, by J. Hunt, Jr. 

“* Rosalie,” a song, by 8. H. Luorp. 

“<The Temple of Liberty,’’ verses, by Frank Harprne. 

“Never Frown,” lines, by C. J. Penntneton. 

“* Loviisa to the Water Lily,” by J. ALrorp. 

““Lonehness of Reart,” lines, by J. F. Jr. 

“Oan Forget hee?” verses, by B. A. 

““To a Lally Singing,”’ lines, by Josepn H. Burier. 

“The Violet, the Snowdrop, and the Daisy,” verses, by 
Grorce 

“The Deati Men in the Chapparel,” lines, by Wma 
Mower 


SLLUSTRATIONS. 

‘A picture wili be given, representing the Boston Fire- 
‘men, with them several engines, as they appear on May 
‘morting, on Boston Common, and test the supremacy of 
their respective engires as to force and power. A capital 
Picture, ‘oringiirg in the old elm, the pond, fountain play- 
‘ang, and a lively scene altogether. 

Also, Mrs VAllmore’s Carriage, representing the elegant 
velicle and korses that were lately presented to the lady 
of the presiiient by the New Yorkers. An accurate draw- 
‘ing, an@ a faithful representation. 

Minof’s Ledge Lighthouse, as it appeared at the moment 
of its destruction, during the fearful tempest that has 
Proved -se disastrous on our coast. When we gave the 
perlect ongraving of this Light, a few weeks since, we little 
theught fiat we should so soon chronicle its forlorn end. 

A Rancke on the Chagres River, illustrating a charac- 
terisfic “vuntry scene upon the banks, with the rank 
herbage wnd fruits of the country represented ; also the 
he's of the occupants, men and women—an effective and 
instrucfive picture. 

May Wioving, in New York, representing the first of May 
‘m that city, when every family and their furniture seem 
to be tn the street. Literally the first of May in New 
York ‘ur artist has succeeded in giving an admirable 
‘picture of the scene. 

‘A grand Circus scene, representing Madamoiselle Caro- 
Tine Loyo, the equestrian artiste, now performing with 
such fis'inguished success at Niblo’s Gardens, New York. 
A must spirited and beautiful engraving. 

An original and very effective drawing of the City of 
Philadelphia, taken from RKaighn’s Point, on the Jersey 
shore of the Delaware, will also be given. The City of 
Brotherly Love is minutely and perfectly represented in 
the distance. 

An original and excellent likeness of our efficient chief 
of police, Marshal Tukey, will be given. Our artist has 
‘been eminently successful in the representation, and the 
pictwre will be of interest to our readers. 

A Ship Launch, representing the Flying Cloud, as she 
anpesred, a few days since, when sliding from the ways at 
MeKay’s ship-yard, East Boston. Our artist has been 
yar ‘icularly successful in his delineation of this new and 
superd clipper of 1800 tons. 

A scene, representing the Police of the City joined to the 
Night Watch, and headed by the Mayor and City Marshal, 
as they conducted Sims, the slave, to the wharf when he 
for Savannah. 

hn engraving, sketched by our artist at the moment 
when the Brig Acorn hoisted her jib, after receiving the 
fugitive slave, Sims, on board, and the steamer Hornet 
towed her down the harbor, on her way to the port of des- 
‘fination. A capital marine view. 

A fine engraving from the onaier play of Cherry and 
Fair Star, representing Miss Phillips and Miss Gann, in 
their characters as Cherry and Fair Star, in an interesting 
Beene of the piece. 

Also a very elegant picture, giving the grand closing 
scene of this gorgeous spectacle, when all the characters 
of the play appear at once upon the stage, and the whole 
terminates in a grand aud brilliant denouement. 


--- 

Just.—The legislature of New Jersey 
have enacted a law prohibiting the employment 
of children, under ten years of age, in factories. 


—The Augusta (Geo.) 
of a late date notices an elegant piano, the first 
that was ever manufactured in that State. 


Comme BY AND-BY.—Lord Brougham says 
that he is positively coming to America, and will 
arrive at Boston in the spring. 


enitaiiiaits —The New York firemen are to 
present Jenny Lind with a gold box, containing 
a vote of thanks for her donation of $3000. 


A Botp Assertion.—Figaro says that a 
white man is as good as a negyo, any time, if he 
behaves himself as well. 


Tae Frac or ove Union, Boston, Mass., is unquestion- 
ably the best literary paper published in the United States. 
— Ledger, San Antonio, Texas. 


Ru morev.—Another invasion of Cuba. 


| 
| 


OUR NEW FORM. 
We thought, five weeks ago, when we issued 


| the first number of the Companion, that the 


form and style then adopted would be continued, 
but having found how much we could improve 
upon our original design, after a little experience 
in the matter, and finding: also that it would be 
utterly impossible for us to supply the demand 
for back numbers, so as to enable subscribers to 
have the volume complete, we resolved to remedy 
the trouble in the only way left us, and that was 
to begin over again all anew. This will enable 
all to commence with the beginning, and to keep 
their files regularly for binding at the close of 
each volume. 

The paper which we offer to our readers at 
the present time, in a greatly enlarged size, and 
with more than double the former number of 
illustrations, is a copy of what we shall give 
them each week for the future, except that we 
shall be able to improve, from time to time, in 
the character of the engravings, and also to 
introduce still abler pens through its columns. 
It will be observed that neither time nor expense 
has been spared to produce the most elegant 
specimens of art that could be accomplished, 
and we ask the attention of all to the complete- 
ness and perfection of every department. 

Our head is a vast improvement on the first 
one, and the form of the paper, giving sixteen 
pages in room of etgit, is also far more convenient 
for reading and preserving unsoiled, besides 
which when bound it will be in much better 
shape for handling. By the by, just think for a 
moment what a superb illustrated volume the 
Companion will make when neatly bound, with 
its hundreds of elegant engravings and its une- 
qualled letter press. We need not say to our 
subscribers to carefully preserve each number, 
and yet, though we commence with an edition of 
50,000 copies, we can now see that it will be 
impossible after a short time to supply the back 
numbers. Therefore take our advice, and sub- 
scribe at once. 

All our cotemporaries express surprise at the 
very low price for which we furnish subscribers. 
with the paper; it is only by publishing such an 
immense edition that we are enabled to do so, 
but we desire to have it spread far and wide and 
through its columns to cultivate an increased 
love of art and literature and we have afforded it 
at a sum which places it within the means ofall. 
Price, three dollars: per annum. 


THE COMPANION.” 

Let those who feel a pride in American art, 
and the excellence of native workmanship, com- - 
pare our paper with a copy of the London: 
Illustrated News, a journal which has heretofore 
taken the lead in illumined publications throug! a- 
out the world. The London News may be fourad 
at the periodical depots, price twenty-five cer ats 
per single number, or ten dollars per annum. 
The “ Companiom” may also be found at all t he 
periodical depots, price ten cents per single nu m- 
ber, or three doliars per annum. We ask «pur 
readers to compare these two publications » mi- 
nutely, and then jadge for themselves vehich is 
the most beautiful and valuable paper. As to 
our own publication we court scrutiny, and so! jeit 
a critical examination of the “ Companic yn,” 
because we know it will bear it; and we assare 
the reader that the number before him will silk 
be improved upon, as our various artists get 
more and more to understand exactly what is | 
desired in the illustrated nn 

— “ DIVINE ” 
dancing at St. Petersburg. 
soon at Vienna, where she will fill a short ea 
gagement. This is to be her last appearance 
on any stage. She intends to retire to a chateau 
she has somewhere in Austria. 


Passrorts —We see, by our foreign papers, 
that the European states propose to be very 
careful in granting passports to Americans wie 


' have crossed the Atlantic to visit the Wortds 


Fair, lest they introduce republic: anism. 


Ir 18 A LITTLE 
man may be with his immediate portion of riches, 
power, or other good things, yet he is always 
thoroughly satisfied with the stock of sense aul 
understanding with which he hath been gifted.. 


N. Y. Evenixnc Mirror.—This excellent pe- 
per has just commenced its fourteenth volume. 
The editor, J. C. Fuller, is a model writer. 


Mesicat—Parodi is creating a musical ex- 
citement in New Orleans. 


TO AMATEUR DESIGNERS. 

Among our hosts of readers there must be a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen who are 
accomplished in the art of sketching and draw- 
ing, and we doubt not that there are many 
among them who would be very glad to see 
some of their choice sketches elegantly engraved, 
and printed in the Companion. It will give us 
great pleasure to receive any such designs of 
scenery, noted localities, or public buildings, 
with a few lines explaining the same, and if they 
possess sufficient execllence, we will have them 
artistically prepared for our columns, and the 
author or authoress will have the satisfaction of 
laying the object of his or her interest and 1is- 
tration before half a million of eyes. We print 
50,000 copies of our paper, and it is but a rea- 
sonable calculation to say that at least ten per- 
sons on an average will read each number sent 
into families, and preserved, as such a paper 
always is, for binding. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We desire that the public should fully under- 
stand that we employ no travelling agents, either 
for the Companion or the Flag. If they desire 
to subscribe for either, it must be done by ad- 
dressing the office direct. These papers are 
conducted on a scale of originality and liberal 
expenditure that enables them to tell their own 
story, and we do not desire the aid of any one 
jn increasing our already unprecedented sub- 
scription list. If you wish for our beautiful 
illustrated Drawing-Room Companion, enclose 
three dollars to the office of publication, and you 
will ensure it regularly for one year. 


Fanny —Elsler eed 
She is expected 


Lreerat Girts.—The Methodist Church, in 


Alabama, has contributed, during the past year, 
through its conference, $11,700 for missionary 
purposes. Georgia, in the same manner, con- 
tributed $12,000, and South Carolina $17,000. 
Though we do not exactly approve of the object 
of these donations, yet we honor the liberal 
spirit of the contributors. 


Gigason’s PrcroRIAL Drawing Room Companion.—This 
is the title of the largest and handsqmest family paper we 
have seen It is really a gem among the newspapers of 
the day, being entirely original in design and matter. It 
is faultless in typography—its embellishments are equal 
to those of the magazines—and take it altogether, we are 
safe in saying the world has never seen a paper so original 
and beautiful, It will grace the centre table of any draw- 
ing room, Published in Boston, by F. Gleason, the prince 
of publishers, at $3 per annum.— Pheniz, Camden, Ala. 


Prinxcery Girr.—lIt is said that the chain of 


} brilliants belonging to the Order of St. Andrew, 


and worth $72,000, has been presented by the 
Emperor of Russia, who still retains the Order 
itself, to the King of Prussia. 


Comine Rouxp.—The Anstrian authorities 
have received our new charge d’atfairs very 
graciously, They have evidently now come to 
their senses. The Emperor's brother, it is said, 
has sailed for the United States. 


A Discovery.—O. A. Bronson, himself de- 
eidedly the greatest humbug of the age, declares 
that ““Newton and Bacon are both, in reality, 
humbags.” Mr. Bronson, as every one knows, 
is a divappointed and unhappy man. 


Sines anp Tears or Aprit.—We have 
had more of the latter than the former, in this 
vicinity, and winter is lingering, in good earnest, 
in the lap of spring. We hope the hoary old 
fellow will not coqaette with sammer herself. 


Cure or THE Birock.—Mr. Jerrold, 
son of Donglass Jerrold, has written a farce en- 
titled “ Cool gs a Cucumber,” which, with Mr. 
Charles Matthews as the cool gentleman, is lay- 
ing quite a run at the Lyceum Theatre, London. 


wine Room Companion.—This 
ia without douwb’ the most elegant specimen of the typo- 
graphical art,as well as the most interes* ing and valuable 
weekly journal in the world. Its illustrations are superior 
specimens in the line of engraving, and irs literary matter 
is of the highest order. Published by F. Gleason, Boston, 
at $3 a year.— Telegraph, Saugerties, N.Y. 


Tweatricat.—Madame Rachel has no idea 
of visiting the United States, at present. She 
expects to leave Paris about the Ist of June, to 
play a two months’ engagement in London, 


A vate Irisn Toast.—Ireland—as she wants 
to be; England—as she ought tg be; and the 
United States as they are. 


Cemecaei —He who believes only what he 
understands, has the shortest known creed. 


® 


In this city, ee Rev. Mr. Pray, Mr. Leighton W. Dyer te 
Miss Charlotte T. Puffer. 
By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Eben Sears to Miss Jane R. 
Balch. 
By Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, John E. Cowles, Esq., of 
Milwaukie, to Lovice C. Whittemore, of Cambridgeport. 
P By Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Peter Scribner to Miss Lucy M. 
mith. 
By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Lyman R. Fellows to Miss Jane 
M. Smith. 
In East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Gannett, Mr. Orville Leon- 
ard to Miss Esther C. Holden. 
In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Henry P. Shed, 
to Miss Susan M. Bugbee. 
In Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. A. W. Lynde, of 
New York, to Miss Helen B. Witham, of Portland, Me. 
In Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Dyer, Mr. Moses Richardson, 
of Medfield, to Miss Caroline A. Wight. 
In Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Levi L. Raymond 
to Miss Maria E. Caswell. 
In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Lunt, Alvah Crocker, Esq., of 
Fitchburg, to Miss Lucy A. Fay. 
In Bangor, Me., by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Henry D. Em- 
ery, of Albany, N. Y., to Miss F. W. Johnson, of Boston. 


In this city, Mr. Yoheth W. Hopkins, 33; pay H. 
Clark, 24; Mr. John Edgeworth, 48; Mr. Otis Upham, of 
Walt ham, 53; George E. Humphreys, of Brunswick, Me. “9 
17; Mr. James Trumbu!l, 59. 

In Chelsea, Mrs. Adaline Bliss, 38; Ella Matthews, 17. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Caleb Coburn, 62; Mr. Wm. Bird, 90. 

In Malden, Mrs. Jane RK. Organ, 49. 

In Cambridgeport, Mrs. Joanna M. Ricker, 44; Mrs. 
Nancy Mefrifield, 48. 

In Waltham, Mr. William Maynard, 25. 

In Andover, Daniel Wardwell, M. D., 67. 

In Lowell, Miss Lydia A. Anthony, 18. 

In Danvers, Mrs. Hitty Osborn, 80. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Isaac Hodgkins, 59. 

In Rochester, Mr. Nathaniel Clapp, 39. 

In Springfield, Mr. Apollos Munn, 35. 

In North Hampton, N. H., Mr. William Moulton, 93. 

In Kennebunk, Me., Mrs. Rachel Low, 81. 

In Bucksport, Me., Stephen Peabody, Esq., 78. 

In Charlotte, Vt., Asa Naramore, Esq., 90. 

In South Coventry, Ct., Mr. Solomon Judd, 92. 

In Norwich, Ct., Mrs. Nancy Wait, 80. 

In New York, Capt. Samuel Jones, 71. 


ftagnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, In the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, 
of -otable objects, current events in all parte of the 
world, and of men and manners, altoge'her making, a 
paper entirely original in tts design In this country. ts 
pages will contain views of every populous city in the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastem or 
western bemisphere, of all the principle ships and steaa- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine partraite 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, wil alse be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a fons of copper- 
faced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting In its mechanica) eseeation ar 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inebes, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammeth weekly pa- 
per of sixieen octavo pages. It will forma 


Che Beet Lamily Pager, 
inasmuch a its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusetent it affords, and the rieh avray of origi- 
nal wiscellany it prseetits, (© Inerleate the at trictest and 
highest tone of morality, to eneoorage vir:we by hold- 
lug up te view all that is good 4nd ptre, and avoidin ng all 
that is im its tendency. In the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought afcer for its 
combined exceliences. 


TERMS:-<83,00 Per Annunt, 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
For four months, « $10 

“ twelve “ 300 
No reduction will the above terms, either™ 
to agents or clubs, amd no travelling agent is employed or 

recognize: i by the proprieter- 

The Daawive Companion may be 
at any of the peviedieal depots throughout the: 
country, and of newsmen, cents per single copy. 
Published ever: 
Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8, FRENCH, 15] Nassau, co rner of Spruce &., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut St reet Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, ths Main Street, Cincinnati. 
R. E. EDWARDS & Co. Chird Street, Louisyille, 
J. A, ROYS, 48 Woodward Ag enue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4ty .& Chesnut Sts., St, Louis. 


(>= Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE RESCUE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


CHAPTER L 


Yj {HE startling cry of “Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” 

it was heard at deep midnight, accompanied 
with the sharp, shrill rattle of the watchman, 
which made many a weary sleeper start from his 
slumbers, to gaze upon the lurid glare which 
diffused itself over his room. 

“ Up betimes,” said Mr. Slater to his son John, 
“we must be prompt at the engine—a large fire, 
truly,” as he again looked upon the sky, appar- 
ently reddened by the maddening blaze. The 
booming of a dozen bells were now fairly under 
way, and the faithful guardians of a city’s safety, 
the heroic firemen, were girded to duty. A sense 
of security seems to pervade all classes when this 
host is fairly mustered ; a feeling that they are 
able and willing to subdue the enemy, carries all 


| are both perished—burnt—lost!” Just at this 


out of the ranks again homeward, in the hour of | 


danger. Who, then, can lavish too many praises 
upon such sentinels, whose province it is to pro- 
tect and defend our lives and property ¢ 

Whence came this terrific alarm, this tremen- 
dous glare, which threatened such destruction ? 
It was a large, three story dwelling, in a wide 
street, and the fire was enkindled in the cellar, 
whence it had made its way upward, through 
basement story to parlors, thence to chambers, 
where the sleeping inmates were aroused only by 
dense smoke, which came curling through crev- 
ices until a suffocating smell had awakened the 
family group. Now came the impulse to fice, 
and catching up such stray articles as were with- 
in their reach, the family had barely time to es- 
cape through a window which communicated 
with a yet unlighted shed, and so the descent 
was effected in safety which two minutes later 
would have been at a fearful hazard, as the roof 
was presently in a light blaze. 

The group stood together and recounted their 
number in terrible anxiety, and rejoiced only in 
the sense of present safety, when Mrs. Mellows 
suddenly cried out, “ But where is Netty? she 
is not here!” and she grew frantic at the thought 
which was only heightened by the pale, quiver- 
ing lips, to whom she continually appealed, “Is 
she lost !” 

Netty was the niece of Mrs. Mellows, and had 
arrived but the previous afternoon, at the solici- 
tation of her aunt, who wrote her father that all 
parental care would be extended, if he would 
permit her to come to the city and give a finish 
to her education, under the care of experienced 
masters. This was the missing girl, and in the 
agitation of the moment she was forgotten. 

A horrible groan passed from the awe-struck 
spectators as the intelligence was disseminated. 
The lower part of the house was completely en- 
veloped in flames, and as volumes of smoke 
issued from the upper windows, what hope could 
lighten any heart? Window after window was 
crashed, and dauntless firemen, with ladders, 
mounted to the rescue. 
in vain! 


But their search was all 
Great columns of suffocating smoke 
blinded their vision, choked their utterance, and 
sent them back half suffocated and despairing. 
In the midst of this intense agony of the crowd, 
a young man rushed through the mass, and with 
lightning speed placed a ladder between two col- 
umns of smoke which reached to the roof of the 
house, and plunged into the window. And now 
a deeper anxiety pervaded all hearts. “He will 
die in the attempt!” exclaimed many voices. 
“ Who was he?” rang with unceasing interroga- 
tion from every bystander ; but nobody saw him 
enough to recognize him,—he was only observed 
to have a coil of small rope attached to his waist. 

The agony of this family where she had so 
lately arrived, knew no bounds. Certainly the 
circumstances were trying in the extreme. Netty 
was an only daughter, and her father doted on 
her with peculiar pride. She was motherless, 
and this gave a quicker throb of affection to his 
heart, made desolate by the best of wives. Dr. 
Carrows—the father of Netty—was a physician 
of considerable eminence, in a populous country 
town, in Vermont, and this child had been a 
peculiar specimen of sweetness and grace since 
her earliest years. How tenderly she had been 
watched, all the neighborhood could attest. A 
governess had taken charge of her studies, a 
faithful housekeeper had minutely seen to her 
apparel and external comfort, and a kind and 
indulgent father had superadded his devotion 
since the day her mother died. She had never 
left the paternal roof before uttaccompanied by 


| with untiring speed through the crowd, and was 


| ardy, is saved ! 
| there was a houseless family, but happy, unre- 
| pining hearts. 
| and a letter was now drafted to her father, re- 
| lating the miraculous escape and the intrepid 
| deliverer. 


| such an heroic soul. 


her father; but when the pressing invitation 
came from her aunt, and Dr. Carrows knew the 
amiable qualities of his sister, he could not but 
consent that she should accept the invitation, 
thus giving the governess a reprieve to visit her 
relatives, and at the same time he hoped, by 
change of place, to agreeably impress the mind 
and manners of his darling child. 

And this, gentle reader, is the missing child! 
No wonder the spectators were frantic—no won- 
der the family where she resided grew desperate ! 
And there they stood in unutterable anguish, 
with faces scorched with intense heat, and eyes 
distended, and hearts all palpitating, to see the 
termination of the young fireman’s endeavors. 
Moments now were counted as hours; smoke 
and flame commingled from that upper story, 
and “hope deferred,” grew sick; the fire shot 
fiercely up in tall columns and broad sheets, and 
no serpent seemed more hissing or destructive. 


The crowd looked aghast and murmured, “ they 


juncture, a voice loud and dissonant as if chok- 
ed, was distinctly heard from the back part of 
the building. 

It was the fireman’s shrick, and between the 
smoke and flame he could be occasionally seen, 
as if bearing a heavy burden, and struggling 
over the window sill. Active brothers were 
there, who threw up ladders, and some of them 
went with the speed of lightning partly aloft, 
but were only driven back by the smoke and fire. 

Yet the heroic fireman descended by the lad- 
der, and carefully committed the body of the girl 
into the hands of the bystanders, who delivered 
her, in a lifeless state, to the anxious family. 
Then he descended the remainder of the way by 
sliding down the rope, which was still unburnt 
and attached to the chimney, and made his way 


seen no more ! 
put under medical treatment, and in an hour she 
opened her eyes, and returning consciousness 


The body of Miss Carrows was 


slowly appeared. In the mean time the building 

vas completely enveloped m fiames, and a burn- 
ing, smouldering ruin was all that remained of 
the once stately mansion. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Anp what little account is made of the de- 
struction of property, when life, in fearful jeop- 
In the afternoon of this day 


For here was the rescued one, 
Not one 


knew, and no intelligence could be gained. A 
reward was offered, but money never bribed 


But, alas! who was he? 


He purposely avoided ob- 
servation, and the bank note which the father so 
cheerfully offered, was unaccepted for the want 
of a recipient. 

How active was rumor, even in the busy city! 
How many suspected and shrewdly watched the 
movements of many a young man, hoping by 
some stratagem, to detect the hero; but his con- 
cealment still remained a mystery, and no ques- 
tionings ever cilicited a ray of light upon the 
Many hearts still beat with unspeak- 
able gratitude, and the father and the child often 
recounted the scene, and only comforted them- 


subject. 


selves with the hope that some fortunate circum- 
stances, at some near or distant day, would yet 
reveal the name of the rescuer. But a long 
period elapsed, and the event so much talked 
over was not forgotten, yet by the lapse of time 
it ceased longer to be spoken about. 

Netty Carrows was now a young lady of ele- 
gant demeanor, unostentatious, graceful, lovely, 
and entirely free from all haughtiness of manner 
and aristocratic reserve. Her father was by far 
the richest man in the village, yet Netty had too 
much good sense to pride herself on that ac- 
count. She only made it a means of doing 
good ; and be assured the firemen in her village 
were often excited to heroic daring by the recital 
she gave them of her deliverance. The poor of 
her acquaintance were never slighted, but if vir- 
tuous, were as freely admitted to her hospitable 
home as the most affluent. Her father had ever 
taught her that true merit was the only test upon 


which she must basc her friendship. Indeed her | 
character was so moulded by his judicious care, | 
that both their purposes seemed identical. | 

For some months before Netty left her ever to | 
be remembered city visit, a young man had en- | 
tered the village where she resided, to study with | 
a physician who was his distant relative, and | 
who had offered him a situation quite tempting, | 
and which would probably eventuate in future 


| dared not think of a lover! 


success. He had often met Dr. Carrows at his 
office, and he had kindly invited him to call at 
his house ; for his heart was always open to de- 
serving struggling genius, and that he knew was 
the character of this young man. Austin Clavers 
was a great student, possessed of indomitable 
perseverance, and he determined by intense ap- 
plication, to win his way to fame. He accepted 
the invitation to call at the doctor's, and Netty 
appeared to him as an angel, straight descended 
from the blessed regions. She played so exquis- 
itely, she sang so divinely, that although he had 
heard the same songs a thousand times, yet he 
listened, and was enraptured as never before. 
But then what sad misgivings came over him— 
“Tam but a poor student; years must I toil to 
win a fame,” and what chance work was here ! 
It was presumption to permit a hope to be en- 
kindled! he smothered it, and took up dry trea- 
tises on fevers, and read different modes of prac- 
tice with comparative results. Yet the image of 
Netty would sometimes overshadow all other 
thoughts and sights, and a magic spell bound 
him to recollections of her sayings and intrinsic 
worth. She was ever the angel which hovered 
over his untiring endeavors to be somebody. 
Did a resolute mind, so intent on any object, 
ever fail to attain it, if life were spared ? 

In two years from this period Dr. Carrows 
passed his sanction upon the young man,—* he 
is destined to a high rank in the medical profes- 
sion,” was again and again repeated, much to 
his daughter's satisfaction ; for already her affec- 
tions were strongly enlisted in his behalf, yet she 
O, no; her father 
must be first in her heart’s centre. 

Yet this was not the village where Austin 
Clavers could distinguish himself in the medical 
field. He desired not to supplant his relative, 
who had done so much for him, and as to Dr. 
Carrows, why nobody would exchange him for 
a young man; and so, spell-bound as he was, he 
summoned the resolution to tear himself away, 
and to locate himself in the great city. Netty 
shed many secret tears at his departure; the 
doctor gave him much sound advice, indicating 
plainly a deep interest in his welfare, and a cor- 
respondence succeeded between the old and the 
young physician for months. Netty always read 
the letters, and occasionally kept them. At 
length Dr. Clavers himself wrote to her, and 
made a full declaration of his love, and success 
in his profession. Yet he had one humiliating 
fact which crushed his hopes, and still it was a 
powerful incentive to endeavor, and that was, a 
debt contracted for his collegiate course. He did 
not expect to marry in haste, but he did desire 
to secure the affections of Netty Carrows. 

So completely did this simple statement of his 
heart and funds take possession of her to whom 
it was entrusted, that she immediately passed it 
over to the hands of her father, and Netty play- 
fully added, “perhaps, father, the bounty you 
offered to the fireman, whom we never found, 
might not be improperly bestowed upon Austin 
Clavers.” 

Again both father and daughter sighed over 
that mystery ! 

And now we will pass over a period of two 
years, for love on paper and hasty detached 
specimens of attempted rivalry, can readily be 
understood when such a creature as Netty Car- 
rows is on the tapis; so we prefer to end our 
sketch with introducing our readers into a neat 
but not showy house, located in a pleasant popu- 
lar street, with the words “ Dr. CLavers” upon 
the door. They were married just a week ago, 
and the father of the bride has come down to 
give them his hearty sympathy, and bring to 
them the welcome intelligence that he is about 
to sell his practice to a young man, and take up 
his residence with his daughter. They have 
been conning over all the peculiar circumstances 
of Netty’s girlhood to the husband, who is never 
tired in listening; and but one mystery hangs 
over her history, and that is the tale of the heroic 
fireman who preserved her life. 

“Don’t you wish, father,” said the bride, “we 
could have him present with us now? and if he 


| could participate in our happiness he would feel 


PICLORTAL DRAWING ROOM 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
COME TO THE WOODS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

Come to the woods, 

For the wild birds are singing ; 
The sprays are all green, 

And the flowers iad 
Come where the 

All its tassels are pluming, 
And fresh looking cowslips 

By waters are blooming. 


Come to the woods, 
For the turtles are whirring 
By margins of pools, 
And the insects are stirring ; 
Come where the gray rocks 
With mosses are darkening, 
And the pleasure-tuned ears 
To new voices are harkening. 


Come to the woods, 
There is health in the blowing 
Of fresh scented breezes, 
That set cheeks to glowing. 
Come where the tree boughs 
Above you are bending, 
And down through their coverts 
The pure airs are blending. 


Come to the woods,— 

Come and kneel on the mosses, 
And see how the sun 

Old earth’s bosom glosses. 
Come to the woods, 

Its people are calling, 
And on the bared head 

All their blessings are falling. 

Riverside, Ct., April, 1851. 


REPLY OF AN INFIDEL. 


An American traveller, being unexpectedly 


as if he had indeed saved a life which is full of | 


enjoyment.” 

A flush came over Austin Clavers’s face, and 
he said, ina tremulous voice, “J am that jfire- 
man!” It was evenas he said, and her deliverer 
was now her devoted husband! He was in the 
city on the evening of the fire, and our readers 
may imagine the rest. 


Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 
And he’s of men most wise, who bears them best. 
Cumberland. 


detained at the mole or quarantine of Odessa, 
was very civilly offered “ half of his apartments, 
and a sofa to he on,” by a young Englishman, 
who acted as a translator to the mole. After 
they had formed an intimate acquaintance, and 
one evening had retired to rest, the traveller 
asked his friend how he could endure the blas- 
yhemy which was so constantly heard there. 
The young Englishman replied that, “as a gen- 
tleman, these things were disagreeable to him, 
but as to their being intrinsically wrong, it was 
no matter of concern to him, as he denied the 
truth of all revelation, and believed Jesus Christ 
to be an impostor.” 

The traveller, without supposing the remark 
would be heeded except by courtesy, replied :— 
“ Either Christ was an impostor, or he was not. 
If he was an impostor, we have the inconceiva- 
ble phenomenon of a base man practising vir- 
tue, self-denial, charity, forgiveness of injuries, 
through his whole life, in spite of scourging, con- 
tumely, and even crucifixion. Is it philosophi- 
cal to suppose that a bad man would take such 
pains to make men good? But if he was notan 
impostor, then he has told the truth, and we 
must believe him!” 

“Ts it possible that I have never seen that be- 
fore ¢” was the only reply of the young English- 
man; but the argument sunk deep into his heart; 
and when the traveller had arrived at Alexan- 
dria, he received a letter from the former skep- 
tic, acknowledging him “as the best friend he 
ever had.” encouraging him to be equally faith- 
ful to others, and praying him not to forget his 
“ Odessa convert.”—American Messenger. 


NEW AND TRUE. 

It is indeed a fact worthy of remark, and one 
that seems never to have been noticed, that 
throughout the whole animal creation, in every 
country and clime of the earth, the most useful 
animals that cat vegetable food, work. The all- 
powerful elephant, and the patient, untiring 
camel, in the torrid zone; the horse, the ox, or 
the donkey, in the temperate ; and the reindeer 
in the frigid zone, obtain all their muscular 
power for enduring labor from nature’s simplest 
productions—the vegetable kingdom. But all 
the flesh-eating animals keep the rest of the ani- 
mated creation in constant dread of them. They 
seldom eat vegetable food until some other ani- 
mal has eaten it first, and made it into flesh— 
Their own flesh is unfit for other animals to 
eat, having been itself made out of flesh, and is 
most foul and offensive. Great strength, fleet- 
ness of foot, usefulness, cleanliness and docility, 
are, then, always characteristic of vegetable 
flesh-eaters—Seraps from Ilistory. 


INSTINCT OF THE TURTLE. 

It has been observed that turtles cross the 
ocean from the Bay of Honduras to the Cayman 
Isles, near Jamaica, a distance of 450 miles, with 
an accuracy superior to the chart and compass 
of human skill, for it is affirmed that vessels 
which have lost their latitude in hazy weather, 
have steered entirely by the noise of the turtles 
in swimming. ‘The objects of their voyage, as 
in the case of the migration of birds, is for the 
purpose of laying their eggs on a = peculiarly 


| favorable —Bishop Stanley on Birds, 


HUMILITY. 


Humility mainly becometh the converse of man with his 
Maker, 

But oftentimes it seemeth out of place of man with man ; 

Render unto all men their due, but remember thou also 
art a man, 

And cheat not thyself of the reverence which is owing to 
thy reasonable being. Tupper. 
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MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE. 
The engraving which we gave in a former 
number of this “ Eddy Stone” of America will 
possess peculiar interest to all those who have 
the number of the Companion which contains it. 
Since our last issue this celebrated structure has 
been destroyed by the combined force of the 
winds and the waves, and there is nothing now 
to be seen over the spot where it stood but the 
caps and foam of the breakers, and the heavy 
unceasing siege of the Atlantic. The two keep- 
ers also perished in the light, after experiencing, 
doubtless, most appalling fears and suffering. 


Srrive To Orieinate.—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds continually deprecated imitation as the ruin 
of rising ability, as an impediment which, if 
talent raises for itself, at once and forever limits 
its progress If one always walks behind an- 
other, how can he ever equal him, still more get 
before him ? 


A RELIGIOUSLY INCLINED Doc.—Southey, 
who picked up and recorded in his Common 
Place Book, all manner of facts, mentions a dog 
that went every Sunday to Penkridge church 
during an entire year that the church was under 
repair, and passed the proper time in the fam- 
ily pew. 


Sieniricant Orie1n.—It is worthy of ob- 
servation that the Latin word for miserable has 
been applied to designate an individual who 
possesses, but cannot enjoy. And well may he 
be called a miser, for of all men he is the most 
mean, and abject, and comfortless. 

— 

Horses—Mademoiselle Loyo 
has been offered ten thousand dollars a-piece 
for two of her horses, the New York Mirror says. 
She has eight beautiful animals, which, it is said, 
one hundred thousand dollars could not buy. 


— 


Naturat Curiosity.—A magnificent cave 
has been discovered on the southern extremity 
of Equinox mountain in Manchester, Vt. It 
has nine apartments, and terminates in an abyss, 
at the bottom of which there appears to be a 
pond. 


Fair tue Unitep States.— 
It having been resolved that the World’s exhi- 
bition in 1852 shall be held in the United States, 
at New York, some of the persons interested are 
already moving in the matter. 


Remember, Giris—No girl ever made a 
happy union by flirtation ; because no man ca- 
pable of making a woman permanently happy, 
was ever attracted by that which is disgusting to 
persons of intelligence and refinement. 

Mrs. Jupson’s Return.—Letters from Maul- 
mein state that Mrs. Judson was to leave for 
Caleutta in January, whence she would sail for 
the United States via England. 


A nap Hanit.—Out of any one hundred 
men yourun against you will find ninety-five 
worrying themselves into low spirits and indi- 
gestion, about troubles that will never come. 


Inpustrious Exampie.—Those islands that 
so beautifully adorn the Pacific, were reared up 
from the bed of the ocean by the little coral in- 
sect, which deposits a grain of sand at a time. 

Natura, Consequence.—Syracuse and 
Rochester papers notice a large increase of trav- 
el on the railroads passing through those cities, 
consequent upon the recent reduction of fares. 

Try 17.—Few parents realize how much their 
children may be taught at home, by devoting a 
few minutes to their instruction every day. 

: 

Curious Fact.—The nerve in a dog's nose 
is spread in so thin a web, that itis computed to 
be equal to four square feet. 


Heaven save us!—The medical college in 
Philadelphia graduated 150 students on Satur- 
day, making 500 within six months. 
A Travetter—Bayard Taylor, one of the 
editors of the Tribune, we learn from reliable 
authority, is about to visit the interior of Africa. 
Be Firm ALways.—Fortitude is so becoming 
in human nature, that he who wants it scarce 
deserves the name of a man. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Gen. Scott declines all public dinners. 

The strength of an elephant is equal to that 
of 147 men. 

Allen Dodworth (with his unrivalled band) 
has been giving concerts at Baltimore. 

The French Ballet Company is now at St. 
Louis, at Ludlow & Smith’s Theatre. 

Henry Clay completed the seventy-fifth year 
of his eventful life, on Saturday week. 

A. Gowen of Boston, has obtained the con- 
tract for raising the steam frigate Missouri. 

It is thought that it will take eight years to 
complete the Washington Monument. 

Jenny Lind sung the ballad of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” at St. Louis, with great effect. 

Judge Daggett, of Connecticut, died at his 
residence in New Haven, on Saturday evening, 
in the 87th year of his age, 

The small pox came into this country in the 
year 1517; twelve years after its discovery by 
Columbus. 

Sir Henry Bulwer and Lady Bulwer have 
gone on a visit to the South, and will also go 
West. 

Three ships arrived at Savannah on Wednes- 
day from England, bringing 12,000 bars of rail- 
road iron. 

If the feathery gills of a small perch could be 
unfolded and spread out, they would nearly 
cover a square yard. 

Their favorite toast in San Francisco is— 
“The Ladies—God bless, Love caress, and 
Heaven receive ’em.” 

Mr. John Brinkley, an old and good citizen, 
was run over in New York and killed by a fast 
horse. 

In Utica, N. Y., the Fire Department has been 
disbanded, and a new one is to be organized on 
the Boston plan. 

The New York and Erie road is nearly com- 

leted, and in a short time cars will be running 

rom Piedmont to Dunkirk, the whole distance. 


In the Essex Court of Common Pleas, lately, 
a party obtained $25 damages for fraud prac- 
tised upon him in the sale of a watch. 

The barque Baltimore, chartered by the Col- 
onization Society sailed from Savannah on the 
9th inst, with 150 manumitted slaves on board. 

Maximilian Zooloff, a Polish emigrant, and 
teacher of music, died in a warm bath at the 
Irving House, New York, on Sunday. 

Dr. Smith tells of a Virginia slave who could 
perfectly imitate with his voice, the compound 
music of a drum and fife. 

President Fillmore has expressed a determi- 
nation to adopt some plan for the immediate 
enlargement of the capitol, to go into effect 
within a month. 

The sail-makers and spar-makers of New Bed- 
ford are on a strike for higher wages ; the riggers 
and carpenters have succeeded in obtaining their 
demands. 

The property of Massachusetts is valued for 
taxation at$590,000,000. In Boston in 1850 there 
were 8000 births; 1300 more than the deaths. 


Dr. Charles L. Hitchcock, of Savannah, Sur- 
geon in the U.S. Army, has been ordered to 
California, to take charge of the medical depart- 
ment of the Pacific Division. 

The “gold” which is used by dentists has 
been proved to be nothing more than a combi- 
nation of metals which undermine the health, 
causing canker and other diseases —Lnglish 
paper. 

A bill has passed the Virginia Legislature 
which authorizes all who are indisposed to en- 
gage in the militia service, by paying 75 cents a 
year, to relieve themselves therefrom. 

Isaac A. Biggs, who was sentenced to the 
State prison about a year since for sending 
threatening letters to Wm. B. Astor, has been 
pardoned by Gov. Hunt, of New York. 

Take care that the companions of your aerial 
voyage are good natured fellows, as the worst 
thing that can happen to people in a balloon is 
to fall out. 

However brutish fighting may be, says the 
Albany Atlas, it has “its mission.” We have 
seen one knock-down infuse more politeness into 
a coxcomb in a minute, than Chesterfield could 
have conferred on him in a century. 

In the township of Murry, Canada West, a 
young man was tending a circular saw-mill; 
when passing near the saw, it caught a great 
coat which he had on, threw him across the log, 
and in an instant cut him completely in two. 

Three enterprising mechanics of Rio Grande 
City have completed and launched a sloop of 30 
tons at that place, 300 miles from the mouth of 
the river. She is built of musquito and ebony, 
and is destined for the coast trade. 

The use of flax cotton is said to have been 
commenced on an extensive scale, in mills at 
Bradford, Yorkshire, and Cork, Ireland, and 
some sixty tons of the cotton was being prepared 
for the Manchester mills. 

Foreign journals speak of a boy only seven 
years of age, the son of a clergyman at Iserlolin, 
who is said to compare with Mozart in the pre- 
cocity and extraordinary developments of his 
musical powers. 

The Thames Tunnel Company report that 
the receipts from this stupendous work are grad- 
ually increasing. The tunnel has been convert- 
ed into picture galleries. Each panel contains 
a view, like that of Southampton Water, ete. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Fanny Kemble has resumed her Shakspearian 
Readings at St. James’s Theatre. 

The city of Levissi, in the island of Rhodes, 
has been destroyed by an earthquake. 

In China, 300 miles from Pekin, a race of 
Jews has been discovered by missionaries. 

Thirty-four miles of sewers were constructed 
last year in London, which cost £86,626. 

Flax is a native of Persia. Cotton is a na- 
tive of India, and was first brought to the Uni- 
ted States in 1789. 

It is said that a balloon has been constructed 
at Paris which obeys the helm, and can be driven 
even against the wind by its conductor. 

The Great World’s Fair daily attracts more 
attention. The queen, it is said, will distribute 
the prizes of the Crystal Palace exhibition. 

The French government has decided to build 
the railway round Paris for the purpose of con- 
necting the termini of the different railways. 

Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley is soon to issue 
a “a book of travels in the United States and 
Cuba.” It will be interesting. 

A very destructive hurricane visited Lyons, 
France, on the night of the 22d ult. Several 
houses were much damaged. 

Large orders are being received at Savannah, 
from the Spanish Government, for Georgia lum- 
ber, to be sent to Cadiz. 

The manager of one of the principal Spanish 
theatres, who was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
has been relieved from his embarrassments by a 
loan from the queen. 

A boat club at St. John, N. B., challenge Bos- 
ton to match them in a boat race for any sum 
not exceeding $4000, for a race of from 7 to 10 
miles, in four-oared gigs. 

The concentration of large masses of Russian 
troops in Poland, near the Prussian frontier, is 
preparatory to a grand review to be held by the 
Emperor in April or May. 

Barnum, it is stated, has offered Thackeray a 
good round sum to deliver a course of lectures 
in the United States, on the comic dramatists of 
England. 

The Prince of Wales is of age from his birth, 
and a chair of state is placed for him on the 
right of the throne in the House of Lords. The 
present prince is the ninth who has received the 
title in infancy. 

Accounts from Bologna represent the celebrat- 
ed brigand, called i Passatore, as still holding 
his mountain positions against the combined 
efforts of the Austrian and papal troops. 


The Siecle is about to publish a romance and 
tale by the Emperor Napoleon, written when a 
youth, which are engaged to be perfectly authen- 
tic, and to be accompanied by proofs of their 
genuineness. 


Sands of Gold. 


Man is sometimes the slave of ten thou- 
sand imaginary. necessities. 

— Merit is mostly discovered by accident, 
and rewarded by destiny. 

Marrying a woman for her beauty is like 
eating a bird for its singing. 

Extraordinary virtues are ever defamed 
by those who want the courage to imitate them. 
To some men it is indispensable to be 
worth money, for without it they are worth noth- 
ing. 

——Some desire is necessary to keep life in 
motion; and he whose real wants are supplied, 
must admit of fancy. 

We discover great beauty in those who 
are not beautiful, if they possess genuine truth- 
fulness, simplicity, and sincerity. 

The most beautiful may be the most ad- 
mired and caressed, but they are not always the 
most esteemed and loved. 

Where the mouth is sweet and the eyes 
intelligent, there is always the look of beauty, 
with a right heart—Leigh Hunt. 

Keep your conscience clear, your curiosity 
fresh, and embrace every opportunity of cultivat- 
ing your minds. 

Examinations are formidable, even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more 
than the wisest man can answer. 

——If we wish children to revere high things 


—things simple, and pure, and lovely, and of | 


good report—we must set them the example. 
The usual employments and everyday 
occurrences of life are the best things for taking 
away our grief; jogging effectually sends woe to 
sleep. 


Those who endeavor to imitate us, we 
like much better than those who endeavor to 
equal us. Imitation is a sign of esteem, but 
competition of envy. 


Experience, gained from the consequence 
of our faults, almost always, sooner or later, 
gives us a vague, unsatisfactory consciousness 
that such things exist within us. 

Man is born, not to solve the problems of 
the universe, but to find out where the problem 
begins, and then to restrain himself within the 
limits of the comprehensible —Goethe. 


Rashness borrows the name of courage, 
but it is of another race, and nothing allied to 
that virtue; the one descends in a direct line from 
prudence, the other from folly and presumption. 


Olio. 


Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison? 
Ans.—He is a bit of a buck. 

The busy man is tempted by the devil, but the 
lazy man actually tempts Aim. 

Why is an active waiter like a race-horse ? 
Ans.—He runs for the plate. 

A man cannot run away from himself. His 
evil genius will follow him, whithersoever he 
may turn his footsteps. 

Why should marriage be spoken of as a ten- 
der tie? Because it is so tough that nothing 
but death can cut it. 


Why is a drowsy person like the track of a 
slow sailing vessel? Because he is hardly 
a-wake. 

Why is a liquor merchant like a man of per- 
petual vivacity? Ans.—He is never out of 
spirits. 

“ Allmen,” says Byron, “ are intrinsic rascals, 
and Iam only sorry that not being a dog, I 
cannot bite them.” 

To seek redress of grievances by having re- 
course to the law is —_ compared to sheep 
running for shelter to a bramble bush. 

What two men are there whose influence is 
equal, and whose power extends from pole to 
pole? The carriers of a sedan chair. 

An old proverb says, “God hath given to 
some men wisdom and understanding, and to 
others the art of playing on the fiddle.” 


There is a good story in the newspapers, about 
“Jenny Lind and the blind boy.” ‘There is one 
“blind boy” she seems not to have become ac- 
quainted with—one Cupid. 


A storekeeper in Concord was made to pay 
ninety dollars damages for cowhiding a boy 
erroneously. He got the wrong boy by the jacket 
and administered to him a severe dose. 

It may not be generally known that there isa 
sure remedy for the toothache by taking into 
the palm of the right hand a certain root—to 
wit, the root of the aching tooth. 

D'Israeli, in his “Calamities of Authors,” 
mentions a student who devoted himself so 
assiduously to the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, as entirely to forget his own! 

Carrying politeness to excess is said to be 
raising your hat to bow to a young lady in the 
street, and allowing a couple of dirty collars and 
a pair of socks to fall upon the sidewalk. 

Dobb, the portrait painter, says that every- 
thing should be in character. For instance, 
search warrants should be printed on “ tracing 
paper,” and wedding notices on “ fool’s cap.” 

“ Remember, John,” said a Pennsylvania sher- 
iff to a friend who had shaken him rather rough- 
ly, “remember, J don’t care a copper about it, 
personally, but whoever shakes me shakes the 
commonwealth.” 

A lady hired a Western country girl for a 
family “ help,” and was surprised to see her poke 
her head into the parlor one afternoon when 
visiters were present, and ask, “ Marm, did you 
call jest now? I thought I hearn a yell.” 


Rowland Hill made a good remark upon hear- 
ing the power of the letter H discussed, whether 
it were a letter or not. If it were not, he said, it 
would be a very serious affair for him, for it 
would make him ¢/ all the days of his life. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
‘Mliscellaneous family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt is generally acknowledged that the Frage is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An uocrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Latking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

lsubscriber,one year, . . . 


8subseribers “ 5 00 
+ 6 00 
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16 20 00 


{G Invariably in advance. 

No further reduction made from the above terms. 

Subscribers, or postmasters, are requested to act as 
agents on the above terms. 

*,* The Flag can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


| four cents per copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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CLEASOM"S 


DRAWOVEG WO 


OM COMPANION, 


FEMALE SEMINARY, CHARLESTOWN. 


FEMALE SEMINARY, CHARLESTOWN. 
This institution is situated just one mile from 
: and is fitely adapted to the purpose for 
which it was designed. It was incorporated in 
March, 1833, and, its professed object has been 
to furnish facilities for a complete female educa- 
ti@h, moral, intellectual and physical, and its pa- 
tronage has always been liberal. Up to this 
time, as we are informed, over four thousand 
young ladies have received the whole or 4 part 
of their education at this institution. There are 
at the present moment some two hundred young 
ladies in attendance at the school, in its various 
departments, representing many different States 
of this Union, and some even from the British 
provinces, and other countries. The teachers 
being selected from persons of different religious 
denominations, no sectarian views are inculca- 
ted. It maybe said to form a sort of high 
school for females, and every city and large town 
in the country should support one. After an 
examination of the printed plan of this semina- 
ry, and some personal inquiry, we are satisfied 
of the excellence of the institution. Our Charles- 
town friends will bear witness to the truthfulness 
of this picture which our artist has produced. 


DARING FEAT. 

An fronaut, named Grellon, is now exhibiting 
foats in"Pau, which throw the adventurous per- 
formances of MM. Poitevin and Gale complete- 
ly in the shade. This gentleman lately made 
an ascent, in the presence of an‘immense crowd 
of ors, and, when at a considerable height 
in air, left the car, and placing his fect in two 
iron rings suspended from the net-work, sudden- 
ly flung himself, head downwards, and remained 
in that position for several minutes. He after- 
wards recovered his place in the car, and descend- 
ed in safety —Liverpool Mercury. 


This capital engraving will be recognized by 
all those who have witnessed this superb scenic 
spectacle, now performing at the Boston Mu- 
seum. It is known, in the programme of the 
play, as the “galley scene,” and is certainly, as 
far as our experience goes, one of the best, for 
scenic efféct, that we have ever witnessed. The 


of this play, are of a character to surprise and 
delight the public taste, and since its perform- 
ance the house has been nightly ghronged by 
our citizens, and by parties from the neighboring 
towns and villages. To any one who has seen 
the play, the accompanying picture will possess 
peculiar interest, for its faithful and accurate 
copy of the original. 


Old theatre-goers are found night after night 
at the Museum, watching the performance of 
this charming spectacle, never tiring of its oft- 
repeated scenes and fine tableaux. The feelings 
of the attidience have been carried on with the 
plot of the piece until this scene, when Cherry 
and Fair Star are represented as coming into 
the Oriental capital, where such a distinguished 


reception awaits them. It seems as though the 
hearts of the audience’ responded to every cheer 
that is uttered from the land to greet the in- 
coming fairy galley. _The pencil of our artist 
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has.performed its work with daguerreotype ex- 
actness, portraying | 
this elegant scene, and picture is indeed a =| 
gorgeous machinery and superior artistic effect | ! very perfect and beautiful one. ad 


